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R. MANION has not, up to the moment of 

writing, enlarged upon his statement that he 
will, if returned to power in the March election, con- 
stitute a “National” Government to carry on the 
affairs of this country during the war. It is prob- 
ably better for the party which he leads that he 
should not enlarge upon it, for any attempt to sketch 
the details of such a project would inevitably 
suggest the grave difficulties which surround it, 
and might even have the effect of discouraging those 
of his followers who could reasonably expect a seat 
in a purely Conservative cabinet but who might be 
called upon to stay out of it in order to make room 
for the representatives of other parties who would 
be necessary in order to give it any claim to the title 
of “National”. As it is, without detail and adorn- 
ment, the proposal may make some appeal to those 
who think vaguely that a government in which 
various different kinds of political views are repre- 
sented will be able to put more energy and more in- 
telligence into the country’s war effort than a gov- 
ernment composed of members of one party alone. 

SATURDAY NIGHT is entirely unable to share that 
feeling. If Dr. Manion should find himself in a 
position to form a Government after the election, 
we trust that he will form one composed of members 
of the Conservative party, that is to say, of persons 
accustomed to working together for common political 
ends, and animated by a common idea of what is in 
the best interests of Canada. We trust also that 
this supposititious Manion Government will find 
itself confronted by an equally united and coherent 
Liberal Opposition, equally anxious for the winning 
of the war, and determined to use all its energy and 
political skill in keeping the Government up to the 
highest mark of efficiency and energy of which it is 
capable. 

We do not see much chance of any substantial 
desertions from the Liberal party even if it were 
reduced to the status of an Opposition. Ancient and 
historic parties, with good prospects of a return to 
power after a few years, are not so easily broken up 
in Canada as all that. And without a substantial 
adhesion of Liberals, Dr. Manion’s party could not 
possibly describe itself as a National party. There 
is, however, no copyright on the name, and the Con- 
servative party has changed its name so frequently 
in the last forty years that it will not be particularly 
surprising if it decides to change it again. It will 
still, however, be the Conservative party. 


Campaigns and Parliament 


TE\HERE is a curious passage in Mr. King’s speech 

during the first and last day of the sixth session 
of the eighteenth Parliament of Canada, which per- 
haps sheds more light upon the contents of the 
Prime Minister’s mind than other parts of it which 
have been much more generally discussed. This was 
his deprecation of “a political campaign in this Par- 
liament” while war is going on at the front. He 
drew a careful distinction between a political cam- 
paign conducted on the hustings and one conducted 
in Parliament. People the world over, he said, 
would be prepared to make allowance for extreme 
statements made outside of Parliament in a public 
‘ampaign. “They can understand political opponents 
speaking there in a different way than where they 
have the responsibility which rests upon members in 
this House.” 

This, it seems to us, is no more than saying that 
once an election campaign is in the offing the mem- 
bers cannot be trusted to observe the responsibility 
which rests upon them—that they will behave them- 
selves in the House with the same latitude as if they 
were on the hustings. And not only does this seem 
to us to be a grave slur upon the character of the 
members, but it seems also to overlook the fact that 
the responsibility of Parliament is largely main- 
tained by the fact that it possesses machinery, rules 
of order and rights of privilege, which exist for the 
express purpose of compelling members to act and 
speak responsibly. It is precisely because of this 
machinery that Parliament is the proper place in 
which to prepare the campaign which will ulti- 
mately be taken before the people on the hustings. 
Because of the lack of that preparation in Parlia- 
ment, subject to the checks and counterchecks of 
parliamentary procedure, we regretfully but confi- 
dently expect the coming campaign on the hustings 
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to be one of the most irresponsible, the most violent, 
the most crammed with rumors and empty of con- 
crete and demonstrable facts, of any that have been 
held in this country within human memory. And 
“people the world over’ will have to form their idea 
—and so will Canadians—of the truth or otherwise 
of the allegations that will be bruited about, without 
their ever having been threshed out in the only place 
where full constitutional provision is made for 
threshing them out, namely on the floor of the House 
of Commons. 

Every word of Dr. Manion’s protest on that same 
historic day is valid, and is sound constitutional 
doctrine. ‘‘The place to have questions answered is 
here in Parliament. With the Parliament of Canada 
dissolved, how can I get information, without any 
returns, without any questions being answered? I 
do not expect that any of the Ministers will give me 
much help.” 

No; we do not expect that any of the Ministers 
will give any of us much help. They have placed 
themselves in a position where they do not have to. 


For Civil Liberty 


N PAGE 21 of this issue there will be found 
the text of a letter addressed to the leaders of 
the Federal parties by an exceptionally large and 
representative group of prominent citizens of To- 
ronto and vicinity, urging an early consideration 
and revision by Parliament of the Defence of 
Canada Regulations and the Censorship Regulations 
adopted by Order-in-Council under the War 
Measures Act immediately upon the outbreak of 
war, but never so far considered by the elected 
representatives of the people. The document is ex- 
tremely moderate in tone, and embodies the fullest 
recognition of the necessity of a considerable 
amount of restriction upon individual liberty in time 
of war. It asks only that restriction be not greater 
than the necessities of war compel, and we regard it 
as highly significant that so large a number of pro- 
minent citizens have interested themselves in this 
matter of civil liberty sufficiently to go on record in 
a representation to the present Prime Minister and 
the leaders of the Opposition parties. 
Some of the Regulations have been considerably 
modified for the better by amending Orders-in- 
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Council already, but they still make possible a very 
much more severe restriction upon the right of free 
speech, publication and assembly, than the corre- 
sponding Regulations in force in Great Britain. 
They will not of course do any harm so long as they 
are applied in a reasonable and moderate spirit; but 
laws for the restriction of the ordinary human 
liberties of a democracy should be such that they 
cannot be used for harmful purposes even by narrow, 
prejudiced and intolerant authorities. Indeed the 
protection of the citizens against the arbitrary acts 
of such authorities is the first duty of a free 
democracy. 


Plight of a Leader 


S WE go to press the Globe and Mail announces 
that Mr. Hepburn wi!l take no part in the cur- 

rent Federal campaign; and at the same time most 
if not all of the twenty-six Liberal provincial mem- 
bers who supported him in his resolution of censure 
upon the Dominion Government are getting ready to 
support the men whose actions they have just cen- 
sured. For the twenty-six there will be a certain 
measure of sympathy, for they have had very little 
responsibility for the position in which they find 
themselves. But with Mr. Hepburn the case is dif- 
ferent, and it is difficult to see how he can continue 
to be regarded as a responsible statesman. Either 
he actually believes that the conduct of the war by 
the present Dominion Government is so bad that it 
ought to be kicked out and another Government 
substituted, which is the only possible meaning of 
the resolution which he introduced and compelled his 
followers to vote for, or he does not believe anything 
of the kind. If he does believe it, it is his obvious 
duty to take advantage of the opportunity provided 
by the general election and to share in the efforts to 
get the Government out and another Government in. 
If he does not believe it, his conduct in introducing 
the resolution was nothing more than a piece of 
irresponsible personal animosity. 

Mr. Hepburn has gifts so great that the almost 
total waste of them owing to this lack of a sense of 
responsibility is one of the tragedies of our age. It 
must be remembered that his public career has in- 
cluded no opportunity for the development of a sense 
of responsibility. At Ottawa he was for several 


NG SHOW 
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HE terse communiques of Berlin, Paris and 
London—“No activity on the Western Front,” 
may mean little or much. Alas, only future historians 
will be able to read between the Lines. 
e 
Leap Year ’tis, and so, in fine, 
Won’t I be your Valentine? 
Old Manuscript’s Inamorata. 


Question of the (health) hour: “What’s nutri- 
tion?” 
~ 


With a deep blush, we have to record that Oscar, 
who is a shameless admirer of Madeline Carroll, the 
film star, has sent her a cosmic valentine. 

ca 

The fundamental trouble with the world is not 
that the wrong people have all the money, it’s that 
the wrong people have all the brains. 

2 

Russian prisoners confess to Finns they didn’t 
know what they were fighting for.—News Item. 

Those unoriginal Russians. 

e 

Is there any truth in the rumor that the ap- 
proaches to Parliament Hill are marked by the sign: 
Zone of Quietened? 

+ 

And you will know it is Utopia, too, because when 
the need of a censor arises, applicants must be able to 
prove they have a sense of humor. 


At the present moment, Germany seems to be 
devoting all her energies to a consolidation of her 
lebensrumania. 

s 

The depressing fact about the whole business is 
that even if boundaries change, human nature never 
will. 

3 

Personally, we object to the censoring of political 

speeches on the air. They’re dull enough as it is. 
e 

We hear that Premier King’s friends are trying to 
dissuade him from his resolution not to make personal 
appearances. So there is apparently the possibility 
that he may yet make a coasting-to-coasting tour. 


a 
The Germans are certainly a_ long-suffering 
people. They put up with ersatz butter and ersatz 


civilization. 
a 
American journalists continue to give extraneous 
advice to the belligerents. What fun it must be to sit 
on the aside-lines. 
e 
The war has still to be actually engaged. Up to 
the present time all that Hitler has offered us is the 
throat of war. 
o 
Esther says that she’s personally sending herself 
a comic valentine this 14th so that she can have the 
satisfaction of calling at least one person up and 
giving her a piece of her mind. 





By ‘POLITICUS" 


SEE PAGE FIVE 
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THE SKI SEASON IS AT ITS HEIGHT. These pictures 
were taken in Canada but they might have been taken any- 
where in the world where there is snow and hills and 
valleys. They could have been taken in Finland, except 
that the skiers are not in military uniform and do not carry 
The fact that they were taken in 


guns and hand grenades. 
Canada is interesting because it was not so many years ago 
that there was little or no ski-ing in Canada. 
European pastime about which one read and wondered. 
But of recent years Canada has become increasingly ski- 


conscious, until now it ranks with the major ski countries 
of the world. 


It was a 


years a sort of “Peck’s Bad Boy” of the Liberal 
Party, conscious of his brilliance and aggressive- 
ness, and resentful of the fact that he was unable to 
convince his leaders that he could be trusted in re- 
sponsible positions. Although leader of the Opposi- 
tion in Ontario for some time, he never sat in that 
capacity at Queen’s Park, but did his leading from 
outside of the Legislature. With the aid of some 
trusty followers, two at least of whom he has since 
got rid of, he achieved a brilliant victory over a 
moribund Government, and reduced the Conserva- 
tive party in the Legislature to a small and terror- 
ized group which presented no real obstacle to Gov- 
ernment legislation for several years. In the few 
years during which he has been in power he has com- 
pletely reversed his policy on Separate Schools, 
Hydro, and several other important subjects. The 
Opposition has never been strong enough to bring 
home to the public mind the realization of these 
inconsistencies; and so far as the public has realized 
them it has forgiven him because of his charm. his 
audacity, and the pressure of these difficult times 
under which it supposed him to be laboring. 

But this latest adventure into and retreat from 
the area of Federal business are a different matte? 
There was not much charm about the original adven- 
ture, and no pressure of economic necessity can be 
advanced to explain the retreat. Apparently Mr. 
Hepburn does not even propose to go to Australia 
while the thing blows over; and it would indeed be 
equivalent to an abdication if he left the Legislature 
in the middle of so difficult a session. And if he 
remains, the fun that Col. Drew will have with him 
will be practically unlimited. To have started a 
revolt against the King Government. to have 
dragooned nearly all the Liberals in the Legislature 
into joining that revolt, and then to retreat from 
the battle at the first sign of resistance—this is not 
the sort of situation from which one can extricate 
oneself with a flippant word and a disarming smile 
We hope that the Globe and Mail is wrong, and that 
Mr. Hepburn is going to be an aspirant for a seat*in 
Dr. Manion’s Cabinet of All the Talents—and All the 
Policies. 


Some Real Debating 


OL. DREW put up a magnificent fight in the 
Ontario Legislature for the curtailment of the 
appalling latitude now given to taxing officials under 
the Ontario Succession Duties Act, which is once 
more being amended for the sixth or seventh time 
by the Hepburn administration. The tenor of this 
legislation now is that if the Provincial Treasurer 
says that an estate owes the Province a million 
dollars, it owes the Province a million dollars 
whether there is a million dollars in the estate or 
not. _ Recourse to the courts is so hampered and 
handicapped as to be practically impossible if the 
Provincial Treasurer is determined to prevent it 
Col. Drew received no answer to any of his denunci- 
ations of actual and possible cases of administrative 
tyranny under this Act, except the customarv taunt 
that he is merely fighting to defend the riches of 
the well-to-do. But arrows of this kind do not stick 
well on Col. Drew, who has a well developed tech- 
nique of throwing them back. He was ably assisted 
in this debate by Mr. Macaulay, and the results 
showed that two men working as a team are about 
twenty times as effective as either man working 
alone. Mr. Macaulay has in the past had to do all 
the debating for the Conservative Party in the 


Ontario Legislature, and the task has been rather 
too much for him. Now that he has a leader who can 
share it, he is making a much better showing. 
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Making a Nazi: The Life History of Fritz of Toronto 
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German in public life could equal And in those early 


lays when the membership of National Socialism was 
small Fritz became one of the inner rcle. He shared 
the risks in raids on communist meetings, the responsi 
bility of organizing public meetings for the Nazis and the 
enrollment of new members Heil Hitler! Here was a 
program and a method of realizing it by force of whic 
he knew all the moves, ‘Trained in lence since eighteer 
year if age, he found brawls in opposition meetings and 
scraps with rival groups in the streets an enthusiastic 
preliminary to the Munich Nazi Putsch of 1923 
The Famous Putsch 

But this episode was like a bad dream to Fritz Al 


though he was in the march with Ludendorff and Hitle 


the bullets of the civic guard missed him, and the sult 
sequent wholesale arrests by 
Hitler didn't 


was sentenced to four 


missed him too 
Adolpt 
years in prison, but Fritz and his 
free confederates kept the Nazi fire of faith burning by 
being as big a nuisance as they couid to the communists 

Secretly, they had available for night work armored 
‘ars equipped with machine-guns. Somehow these 
had escaped the search of the Inter- 
Allied Commission which had disarmed Germany. They 


the police 


they miss, at least not by arrest 


engines of death 


BY HERBERT 


ere just the thing to break up secret communist meet- 
ings often held in rural places, and, if large, in the open 


vit Fritz was in command of one of these cars and, 


having been tipped off by the Nazis’ Secret Service, 
would drive in to close quarters with these pro-Bolshevik 
partisans. One could fire a belt or two of bullets at the 


and then heil Hitler! 
sure hideaway! 


a quick getaway and a 


A Raid That Backfired 


after the Hitler that the 
ommunist campaign assumed an intensified form. 
spies within their 
very 


It was release of anti- 
The 
camp provided information that was 
confidential but invariably reliable. Word came 
that several senior communist leaders of Germany were 
t two most distinguished Bolshevik offi- 
a point quite close to the Czecho-Slovak border. 
Fritz was detailed to handle this assignment—a most 
iportant one. 

There, not far from the road on the edge of a wood, 
little group—it checked exactly with his in- 

What a perfectly exposed target! In the 
could fire across no-man’s-land for months by 
night without spotting such a perfect exposure. 
A staccato command, “Fire,” and both guns spoke out! 
high-powered armored car was easily 
the communists had a good intelligence 
own, and they were out to avenge the 

their leaders killed by this burst of 
bullets. The identity of Fritz became 
known as commander of this death car, and he was 
arrested by the Republican Government of Germany, 
tried and convicted of murder. Before the sentence of 
death was carried out his Nazi comrades contrived his 

from prison. Asa fugitive from justice he stowed 
iway in Hamburg bound for England, where 
he transferred to another which brought him to 
How he obtained admission to this country as 
the supposed victim of a communist vendetta is an inter- 
esting story in itself. 

In Toronto the account of these episodes came out bit 
by bit, related by himself and by other Germans who 
ymething of his record. He was the son of a 

“hauptpastor,” a clergyman with oversight of a 
Lutheran Church district, and had obviously grown up 
with superior educational advantages, for he had an ex- 
cellent command of both French and English. 
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German 


Nazi Views in 1931 


lwo comments of his linger in the memory as sympto- 


matic of his attitude to the state, religion and race. He 
had attended a service in an Anglican Church when ‘‘God 
Save the King” was followed by the Doxology. 


“That's what I like to see,” 
then God! rhe 


he said; 
state is greater 


“first the King, 
than its religion!” 
now part of the National Socialist gospel} 
was difficult to regard seriously at the time,—as 
h the King were entitled to a salute of twenty-one 
guns and Almighty God to a salute of nineteen guns! 
The other comment betrayed a profound contempt for 
the Roman Catholic Church and the Jews. 
I dislike the interior of Roman Catholic buildings 
look you see pictures of Jews, in the 
walls, and the statues of them in the 


hurch Everywhere Jews!” 


opinion 


Everywhere you 


vindows on the 


The germ of the policy of the present German Gov- 


A. MOWAT 


ernment in regard to organized Christianity and the 
Jews is revealed eloquently in these remarks of 1931. 
Towards the end of 1932, during which year Fritz and 
a German grass widow lived together as man and wife, 
Fritz moved to Buffalo, sans widow, and worked there in 
a restaurant for several months. Then he vanished. 
In 1936 information of him appeared before the 
astonished eyes of an erstwhile Toronto associate. This 
chap, a student of the German language, was perusing 
an illustrated German magazine. Some pictures were 
shown of Hitler’s visit to the capital of a German prov- 
ince. One group was that of the S.S. guard of honor 
drawn up for ‘der Fuehrer’s’” inspection. The com- 
mander of this guard was none other than our own Fritz, 
and in confirmation of this amazing fact was anothe1 
group picture. Hitler and the governor were shown, 
surrounded by their respective staffs, and among those 
named was our Fritz in his capacity as private secretary 
to the governor. The lean years were over. Our hero’s 
party had achieved power and had provided a good job! 
A business man in Toronto, born in Canada, of German 
descent, but whose outlook is thoroughly British, has 
been financial and economic adviser for many years to 
German immigrants, and indeed to a host of German- 
speaking newcomers from Middle Europe. This group 
comes from territory extending from the North Sea and 
the Baltic to as far south-east as the extremity of the 
Danubian basin. He speaks German fluently and from 
this fact much business has accrued to the institution 
with which he is identified. But his knowledge of and 
concern with German politics are those of the average 
Canadian who reads our newspapers. About a year and 
a half ago he received a letter from a German in Berlin 
whose position would approximate that of President of 
the Chamber of Commerce in the capital of an English- 
speaking country. 
Herr Fritz R he stated, had drawn his attention 
to the exceptional service rendered to Germans in 
Canada by his Toronto friend. Herr Fritz R had 


suggested that some _ expression of appreciation 
should be sent, and since he (Herr Fritz) occupied 


a position of great authority in the National Socialist 
Government in Berlin it was not only a pleasure but an 
obligation to follow his suggestion in this matter. The 
writer of the letter expressed the hope that whenever 


The Poet 


SPRING PLAYBILL 


ANCERS will soon be here 
For a limited engagement 
And the curving excitement of forest paths 
Will be greenly orchestral 
With cymbals and zithers of bloom, 
The cello-dark note of brooks 
Flecked with violin clearness of sky. 


Curtains will part 

In amphitheaters of pasture 

To myriad suites of sinuous bending, 

To a jumbled and tuneful glitter 

Of gauze-waving and frilled stroking, 

The passage and transfer of fluttering arms, 
Weblike with wild shimmering. 

The earth will run with light laughter 
While backdrops of purple hills 

Linger horizonward till nightfall. 





AND NOW THE GAS CLOAK. The gas cloak is designed as a protection against a spray-gas attack 


from the air. 


Above, soldiers in training, “somewhere in England”, lying low during an “attack” from 


the air. 
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A SHIP GOES DOWN. The continued sinking 
of merchant and passenger ships has become a 
commonplace of this, as of the last war. So 
much so that we are apt to accept it as part of 
the routine news of the day, forgetting in each 
individual case the human suffering and tragedy 
involved. These pictures of the sinking of the 
British liner, “Dunbar Castle”, with many women 
and children aboard, remind us that when a 
ship sinks at sea, it is one of the most terrifying 
experiences that human beings can undergo. 





the opportunity presented itself Herr Fritz’s Toronto 
friend would not hesitate to improve the already excel- 
lent relations existing between Canada and the Reich. 
This is our last record of Fritz’s contact, directly or in- 
directly, with Toronto friends. 

It is not surprising that Fritz has secured a position of 
importance in Germany. He is one of the “old con- 
temptibles” of the Munich Putsch, and Adolph Hitler has 
remembered them all. The men he did not slay in his 
blood purge he has lifted to high office, and Fritz is 
apparently one of the élite. He is a specimen of the 
vigorous class of young men now ruling in totalitarian 
states who are graduates of the school of war, inter- 
national and civil. As Nicholas Berdyaeff puts it in his 
book, “The Fate of Man in the Modern World,” refer- 
ring to this group,—“They are ready to die, and more 
ready to kill.” 

He has had a long hard pilgrimage to the promised 
land of office, and to him one lesson emerges from it 
crystal clear. 

The unrestricted use of force pays. The men who 
use violence to gain their ends get to the top. The use 
of this principle has raised Hitler to dizzy heights of 
authority and it has put Fritz where he is. 

In the opinion of Hitler and Fritz the use of force as 
they have interpreted it has extricated Germany from 
the raw deal of the Treaty of Versailles. They believe 
that an expansion of it will give Germany her new deal 
in world affairs that will accord so-called living space for 
the Reich and her new masters of destiny. Will it? 


's Corner 


Forget, just for once, 

The lure of dry wall and hard pavement 
When our troupes of slim beauties 
Perform in your woodland. 


ALAN CREIGHTON. 


TWELVE STUDENTS OF PRAGUE 


t beranted stand with their backs against a wall 
And the rifled Hun, in his Hunnish wrath, 
Sends twelve young lives to Heaven or Hell. 
Nay, never to Hell, since after all 
That dauntless twelve now follow 
That leads to a loftier Citadel 
Where the timeless bugles of Valor call, 

Where the deathless children of Courage dwell, 
And, smiling at pain’s brief aftermath, 

They reach for the hand of Edith Cavell! 


the path 


ARTHUR STRINGER. 


ON SUNDAYS IN SUMMER 


O* SUNDAYS in summer when I was a child, 

The air was gold all over in one unbroken wing. 

I waded deep in grass and heard the church bells ring, 

As wildflowers spilt their small enameiled gaze on 
everything. 


Ladies’ heels clicked softly in the hushed prim street 
Prayer-books blinked, gilt-edged, on white kid gloves. 

I thought there was nothing more like little folded doves 
Peeping out of sun-splotched taffeta sleeves. 


The street cars had Sunday 
faint sound 

Like dim waves breaking on a Bible-picture shore. 

Bliss was sucking peppermints, as ladies stirred the air 

Into lovely colored breezes when the world was young 
in war. 


Saint John, N.B 


manners. They made a 


Kay SMITH 


VERSE FOR “O CANADA" 


The lack of any specific reference to the Crown has 
long been regarded as a weakness in the English version 
or versions of “O Canada” when considered in the light 
of a patriotic hymn. Mr. George B. Woods of Toronto 
has set himself to remedy this deficiency with the accom- 


panyimng stanza, which he has entitled “Canadian Coro- 
nation:” 


O THOU, our King, our lives unite in thee 
This nation seal while fervently we pray. 
Our strength and stay through loss and gain 
The Crown for ever be. 
Ascerd thy throne of Canada 
Thy throne from sea to sea. 
God save the King. Long may he reign. 
God save the King we sing from sea to sea. 


Georce B. Woops. 
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Uncle Sam Begins to Change His Min 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


N WASHINGTON last week I discussed the state of 
mind of the American people with a large number of 
politically-minded persons, about half of whom belonged 
to the younger section of that fraternity and half to the 
older. From the younger people I tried to ascertain 
what they felt to be right; from the older people, what 
they judged to be true. Those who appeared to me to be 
the wisest and best informed among the elders, and those 
who appeared to be the most typical among the younger, 
were agreed on several points. The most important of 
these points was that the American people are on the 
verge of abandoning their extreme pacifist attitude; 
they are moving away from the idea that it is the first 
duty of the United States to keep the flag of peace flying 
over its own territory no matter what may happen 
outside of it. 

Events in three distinct quarters of the globe are re- 
sponsible for this change, which has not yet gone to 
the length of making itself visible in any election 
returns, but is already making itself felt by politicians 
who have an ear to the ground. Of these three by far 
the most important is Poland. Next in importance is 
Japan. Third, and rather a long way behind, is Finland. 

The overwhelming importance of Poland lies in the 
fact that it is presenting tne Americans with a set of 
atrocity stories which they cannot deny, discount, or 
explain away. The attitude of the American people on 
atrocity stories has until very recently been quite dis- 
tinct. “We Americans are natural born suckers for 
atrocity stories,” they seem to have said to themselves; 
“it was atrocity stories that got us into the last war; 
when the war was over we found out that they were just 
propaganda; therefore, we must be very hardboiled 
about all atrocity stories, and must always remember 
that they are never anything except just propaganda.” 
This was particularly the attitude of the Roman Catholic 
population, which is still under the intellectual leader- 
ship of the Irish, who are not precisely sympathetic to 
either the British or the French. 


Vatican Takes a Hand 


But this attitude will not work on the Polish atrocity 
stories. While these came originally from the ex- 
patriated Polish Government now in France, and could 
therefore be discounted as Allied propaganda, they have 
now been completely endorsed and greatly enlarged by 
the Vatican. It is obviously impossible for any devout 
Catholic to dismiss the atrocity stories of the Vatican as 
mere lying propaganda. The whole body of Catholic 
opinion in the United States has thus been forced into a 
somewhat reluctant acceptance of the thesis that in the 
struggle between Nazis and Poles the sympathies of all 
Catholics should be with the little nation which has been 
for the moment dispossessed of its government and 
political existence. 

In any matter about which it thinks and feels fairly 
unanimously, the Roman Catholic population of the 
United States has the balance of power if the non- 
Catholic population is divided. ‘The swing-over of the 
Roman Catholic population from an attitude of cynical 
aloofness to one of vehement hostility to Germany must 
inevitably have an immense effect upon every politician 
who has to look forward to the task of getting himself 
re-elected. Hitherto almost the only voices among the 
high Catholic clergy of the United States which have 
been heard in open and vigorous denunciation of Nazi 
Germany have been those of non-Irish prelates like 
Cardinal Mundelein; and quite a number of the Irish 
clergy have been more or less openly sympathetic with 
Father Coughlin. The Vatican broadcasts have brought 
this condition entirely to an end; the non-Irish Catholics, 
who were already strongly anti-Nazi, are speaking out 
with far more vigor, and the Irish Catholics are prepar- 
ing to suspend their anti-British inclinations for the time 
being in favor of the more important task of rescuing 
some of the most Catholic areas of Europe from the dire 
fate of being subjected to Propaganda Minister Goebbels 
and the dogma of the absolute supremacy of the state. 


Bitter Against Japan 


The feelings of Americans about Japan are extra- 
ordinarily bitter, and the astonishing thing is that they 
have been kept under for so long by the general desire 
to keep out of war and by the lack of any specific oppor- 
tunity for their expression. That opportunity has now 
come, with the expiry of the trade agreement and the 
consequent possibility of establishing an embargo upon 
the shipment of war materials to Japan. It becomes 
clear that the American people have bitterly resented 
all along the fact that they were contributing largely 
to the continuance of operations against China. It is not 
so much that the Americans are agitated about the char- 
acter of the Japanese campaign in China; although there 
has been plenty of lurid evidence that it is one of the most 
atrociously brutal that this century has seen. But there 
is no Vatican to vouch for the authenticity of the 
Chinese atrocity stories, and the general cautionary atti- 
tude towards such stories is still in full force. The basis 
of American feeling here is simply the ancient and tradi- 
tional policy of the Open Door, which is the historic 
American policy for the Orient since the earliest days of 
commercial enterprise in that part of the world, and 
which the Japanese are quite frankly determined to 
overthrow. 

The fact is that the American people have never really 
felt one half so pacifist about Japan as they have 
persuaded themselves they have felt about Europe. A 
war in Europe is something that the Americans get 
dragged into; a war against Japan is something that 
they make of their own accord, and which they have long 
had a sneaking idea that they would have to make some 
time or other. There is today a determination to deal 
rigorously with Japan in the economic sphere, whether 
that policy has the effect of bringing about a war or not. 
Most Americans hope that it will not bring about a war, 
but they are not going to be deterred by the fact that it 
might. 


Another Stimson Case? 


Some politicians profess to fear what they describe as 
“another Stimson episode,” an offer by the United States 
to co-operate with Great Britain in dealing with Japan's 
designs against China, and a refusal by Great Britain to 
join in. (It is disputed by historians whether there 
really was such an offer by the United States in the 
Stimson case, and consequently whether there was really 
a British refusal; but the Americans are convinced that 
there was, and insist on regarding the episode as a case 
of British betrayal of “collective security.”) But it is 
difficult to see how the United States could expect much 
British co-operation in the present circumstances; and 
the real change in American opinion is in the direction 
of a realization that what vapan has all along been doing 
is merely taking advantage of the divided state of 
Europe which has made effective interference with her 
Oriental projects impossible, and that if there is to be 
interference it will have to be by the United States alone, 
On the other hand, the European war and the dissolution 
of the Anti-Comintern Pact have the effect of assuring 
the United States that Japan will not have the assistance 
of any major European power if the United States moves 
against her, 
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The influence of Finland is much less important in its 
direct effects, but may be very important in its effects 
upon the whole ethical thinking of the American people. 
The admiration of the American people for Finnish 
courage and Finnish military organization is practically 
unlimited; and the Finns have presented them with a 
singularly convincing example of the case in which re- 
sistance to tyranny seems to be not only indicated by 
religion and patriotism but also justified by results. The 
theory sedulously propagated by the Communists, that 
Finland is merely a tool of the great capitalistic states, 
and that the masses of the Finns are deluded victims of 
their exploiters and are resisting their own best friends, 
has not gone down in the United States at all, any more 
than it did in the Trades and Labor Council of Toronto; 
and the traditional sympathy of the Americans for the 
efforts of small nations to preserve their liberties has 
been revived in the liveliest form by the struggle on the 
Mannerheim Line. 

The politicians in this matter are being left behind by 
public opinion. They are still shuffling about behind 
technical excuses for not making a substantial loan to 
the Finnish Government for the purchase of equipment, 
though such a loan would unquestionably be hailed with 
keen satisfaction by an immense majority of Americans. 
It is possible that before these lines are read some form 
of proposal for economic aid to Finland will have begun 
to take shape; the only argument that I heard advanced 





WHAT HE'S GOING TO MAKE ME DO NOW'" 


against it was that the British ought to be doing it first, 
and ought to be making war against Russia, on the 
ground that the preservation of Scandinavian indepen- 
dence is more in their interests than in those of the 
United States; and this argument is obviously not very 
convincing and was not advanced with any great 
conviction. 

The pragmatic attitude in philosophy is still very 
characteristic of the American mind. The effort of the 
Poles to maintain their national independence won little 
or no American sympathy, because it did not succeed; 
incidentally most Americans, at any rate around Wash- 
ington, have a much better idea of the reasons why it 
was such a complete, rapid and ghastly failure than we 
have had in Canada. Similarly the fate of Austria and 
Czechoslovakia left the Americans cold, for the conclu- 
sion was that they did not care enough for their national 
liberties to fight for them efficiently. But the Finns do 
apparently care, and they are fighting, and so far they 
are fighting very successfully, and presenting a spectacle 
such as the world has not seen for many long years. 
Here, then, is a thoroughly good war of which the good 
American can thoroughly approve, and it is being forced 
upon his notice at a moment when he was disposed to 
believe that no war could possibly be a good war that 
was not fought prior to 1910. It is having a tre- 
mendous, a revolutionary, effect upon his thinking about 
the whole subject of war. 
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Parliament's Function 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


BY THE time this is read, Mr. Mackenzie King will 
- have delivered the first of his campaign speeches, 
under the title ‘Parliament and the People.” It is 
fairly safe to predict, however, that he will have 
made little if any reference to what is really one of 
the most important functions of Parliament in rela- 
ticn to the people, namely that of formulating and 
clarifying the issues upon which the people are to 
choose between the different groups of politicians 
who are asking for their support. 

That is a function which Mr. King entirely nulli- 
fied so far as the present election is concerned by his 
action in dissolving Parliament before any discussion 
could be held upon the conduct of the Government 
in the management of the first few months of the 
present war. It is obviously an educative and not 
an administrative function; it is a means by which 
each Parliament should see to it that the electors 
are made as competent as possible for the task of 
selecting the succeeding Parliament. 

Mr. King, it is quite certain, is perfectly satisfied 
that no really serious charge can be brought against 
his Government for anything that it has done or left 
undone in connection with the management of the 
war. In this state of mind he must necessarily be- 
lieve that the criticisms of Dr. Manion, Col. Drew 
and Mr. Mitchell Hepburn are simply political 
dodges for taking advantage of the secrecy in which 
war preparation has to be largely carried out, in 
order to bewilder and confuse the electors and fill 
them with unjustified suspicions. In these circum- 
stances if might seem entirely justifiable to throw an 
election at them before they have had a chance to 
do a really efficient job of suspicion-spreading. But 
there is rather more to it than that. Some at least 
of the critics, and a great many of the non-partisan 
public who have been influenced by their criticism, 
are entirely sincere in their belief that there has 
been less efficiency and enterprise in some depart- 
ments of the Government's war activities than there 
ought to have been; and it is deeply regrettable that 
no opportunity whatever has been given or is to be 
given to this element of the electorate to satisfy 
itself by the normal process of inquiry and discus- 
sion in the House of Commons. 


Mr. Dexter's Apologia 


A very careful search of the Canadian newspapers 
since the election was called has failed to reveal any 
signs of enthusiasm anywhere for the haste with 
which Parliament was dissolved. Mr. Grant Dexter 
in an article in the Winnipeg Free Press makes a 
well-considered apologia for the Prime Minister's 
action, but is obliged to fall back upon considera- 
tions relating to the expected, or probable, increase 
of military activity on the Western Front in the 
Spring; Mr. King, he suggests, was anxious that 
before April rolls around Canada should once again 
be in possession of a Government and Parliament 
with a clear mandate to do anything which the 
spring offensive might render necessary. But it 
seems odd that the force of this consideration should 
only have presented itself to the Government in the 
closing days of January, when nothing could be 
done to attain this end except to suppress an entire 
sitting of Parliament. Surely, if this consideration 
is so potent, the Government should have had it in 
mind during December and even during November: 
and surely this would have provided additional and 
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even more compelling reasons why Parliament 
should have been kept in session more or less con- 
tinuously during those months. 

Mr. Dexter tells us that Mr. King had determined 
as far back as last September that he would have 
to hold an election prior to this spring; he even 
stresses the fact that Mr. King at that time promised 
merely to ‘call Parliament,” not to “have a session 
of Parliament.” He adds that Mr. King thought at 
one time of having the election immediately after 
the September session, and gave up this idea because 
of the necessity of organizing the war effort, the 
economy controls and the finances before the hiatus 
of authority which exists from dissolution to elec- 
tion. Apparently if Dr. Manion had consented to a 
proposal said to have been made by Mr. King to cut 
down the campaign period to 28 days (it is now by 
law 52 days), there might have been a short session, 
if only for the purpose of amending the Elections 
Act to make the short campaign possible; there 
would have been 24 days available for such a session 
if the elections were still to be held on March 26, 
but there is of course no guarantee that the Prime 
Minister would have used them for that purpose, 
except the fact that the House would have to be 
summoned to amend the Act. But Dr. Manion re- 
fused (according to Mr. Dexter), and Mr. King 
declined to make the Elections Act a party matter 
and decided to hold elections under the old Act. “If 
he failed to bring off the election before the end of 
March, events would take command. April, “May 
and June were out of the question. The war might 
well pour like red-hot lava across the path, hem- 
ming him in, compelling an extension of this Par- 
liament”—and Mr. King has always been strongly 
opposed to extension. “No doubt,’’ concludes Mr 
Dexter, “Mr. King regrets the rudeness of the 
blow. No doubt he is well aware that most Liberals 
were shocked by the manner of this dissolution. 
But, with equal certainty, Mr. King is at rest in his 
own mind.” 


Problem for Electors 


There is one peculiar problem presented to the 
electors as a result of the manner in which this 
election has been brought on, and this is a problem 
which may give them some trouble. It is a fairly 
safe expectation that the Government will be re- 
turned. It has the Opposition at a serious dis- 
advantage, owing to the newness of its leadership 
and the disorganized state of the party before that 
leadership was established; in addition to which 
there is the widespread instinct which is best ex- 
pressed in the words of the old adage, that it is 
unwise to swap horses while crossing a stream. 
Nevertheless it is obviously of the first importance 
that Mr. King and his associates should not get the 
idea, as a result of the votes of March 26th, that 
the entire population of Canada is perfectly satis- 
fied with everything that they have done and every- 
thing that they are likely to do in the prosecution 
of the war. A strong, alert, intelligent and highly 
critical Opposition in the House of Commons at 
Ottawa, and not merely in the legislative halls of 
any province, is essential to ensure the best efforts 
of Canada in the struggle in which she is now en- 
gaged. It is not too much to say that the national 
interests would be well served by a very decided 
increase in the numbers and quality of the Oppo- 
sition membership at Ottawa, 
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THE HITLER WAR 





When We Take the Offensive 


BY WILLSON WOODSIDE 


F THE British knew that, why 

didn’t they send a hundred planes 
and bomb Hitler and the Sport- 
palast to bits? Think of the differ- 
ence that would have made to the 
whole of Europe overnight!” It was 
a talented Viennese surgeon speaking, 
a recent gift from Hitler to Canada. 
We were discussing the extreme 
secrecy with which Hitler’s recent 
anniversary speech had _ been ar- 
ranged. Nobody in Germany knew 
about it until that day, and the audi- 
which was to provide the 
sounding-board marched to the Sport- 


ence 


palast without knowing whom they 
were going to hear. London, it is 


said, knew by noon where and when 
Hitler was to speak. 

“But that would 
Berlin,’ I replied, “for the Sport- 
palast is right in the heart of the 
city. The British would never start 
that.” 

“There you go. I've heard that a 
hundred times over: we wouldn’t do 
that. Don’t you realize you are fight- 
ing an enemy who will stop at 
nothing? The point is to destroy 
him before he destroys the whole of 
Europe. In Vienna, when the Ger- 
man tanks came rolling in we knew 
that we were watching the first move 
in the next war. If London could 
only have realized it! There was one 
more Nuremberg Congress after 
that. What a chance to wipe out the 
whole lot of them, all the worst ele- 
ments of Germany, together!” 

Of course I said we couldn’t have 
done it. But was it such a bad idea? 
Now, after untold suffering, we are 
gradually coming around to the no- 
tion that in some way or another 
these people will have to be rooted 
out. Mention has been made of “war 
criminals” in connection with the 
cold-blooded extermination going on 
in Poland and Czechoslovakia. Many 
of these fiends will no doubt be 


mean bombing 


looked after by the surviving Czechs 
and Poles, and not a few by Germans. 
The rest I suppose we shall be feed- 
ing on St. Helena or Tristan da 
Cunha for the remainder of their 
lives. 

Aside from such extreme proposals, 
however, hardly seriously meant, 
Britain and France were psycho- 
logically quite incapable of carrying 
the offensive to Germany at this time, 
and Hitler knew it when he laid his 
plans for the Sudeten campaign. The 
extent of his bluff may be gauged 
irom the fact, revealed in the Frank- 
furter Zeitung of July 13, 1939, that 
less than 10 per cent. of the West- 
wall defences had been completed up 
to the time of the Munich Confer- 
ence. 


It Wasn't Fear of Defeat 


The Nazis like to describe Munich 
as a “diplomatic Sedan,” and many 
on our side looked on it as pure 
capitulation. But Duff-Cooper in- 
sists in his book “The Second World 
War—First Phase” (Jonathan Cape, 
$3.00) that unpreparedness or fear of 
defeat were never raised in the Cab- 
inet as reasons for accepting Hitler’s 
proposals. Fogginess about German 
motives, lack of any clear-cut British 
policy, and pusillanimity in taking 
steps such as mobilizing the Fleet for 
fear of “provoking” Herr Hitler or 


causing him to “lose face,” he inti- 
mates, were chiefly responsible for 
Munich. Ever since the last war, 


says Paul Reynaud, who might at a 
stretch of the imagination be called 
the French Winston Churchill, Bri- 
tain and France have controlled the 
material resources necessary to as- 
sure European’ peace, but have 
lacked the strength of will and lucid- 
ity of purpose. In ’33, when Pilsudski 
wanted to depose Hitler; in ’35, when 
Italy might have been blocked at 
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CARTOONS OF THE LAST WAR. An exhibition of French War Posters 


of 1914-18 held in London, England, in aid of the French Red Cross. 


Some of 


the cartoons still apply in this second world war. 


Suez and the Ethiopian War made 
impossible; in ’36, when the German 
troops could have been forced to re- 
tire from the Rhineland; and in ’38 
when Hitler’s initial conquests in the 
Second World War might have been 
prevented, Britain and France had 


the military superiority but lacked 
the will to act. 
They were finally jarred out of 


this passive attitude by the alarming 
march of events after Munich, the 
raucous Italian demands for Tunisia, 
Corsica, Nice and Jibuti, the German 
occupation of rump Czechoslovakia, 
and Mussolini’s seizure of Albania. 
The change in spirit had become so 
marked by last summer that states- 
men in Central Europe and the Bal- 
kans, whose observation of the Great 
Powers is pretty shrewd, since the 
fate of their country may depend on 
picking the winner, were predicting 
that if Hitler didn’t move by Fall 
Britain and France might attack him 


in the Spring. The’ well-known 
French observer, Pertinax, made 
much the same conjecture to me. 


“Our people won't stand this sort of 
terrorism forever. Who knows? By 
next year they may have made up 
their minds to put an end to it. But 
of course we mustn’t write that, be- 
cause it would be just the thing to 
drive Hitler to make war now.” 

I wonder if we were wise in not 
writing it? In planning his Polish 
adventure, Hitler, as Ciano revealed 
in his very important speech just be- 
fore the New Year, counted abso- 
lutely on Britain and France doing 
just as much and just as little as they 
had on the occasion of each of his 
other aggressions. What this would 
be, many a German, official and un- 
official whom I met in Eastern 
Europe described confidently over my 
protests. “Britain and France can’t 
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get to Poland to help her, can they? 
Will they attack the Westwall, then? 
Of course they won't. They will cry 
out, they will rush around gathering 
signatures to a protest, but in the 
end they will do nothing.” Sir Nevile 
Henderson shows in his report that 
this is substantially what Hitler be- 
lieved up to the 25th of August. By 
this time the results of his great sur- 
prise move, the pact with Russia, 
were in. It hadn’t had the shock 
value which he had reckoned on in 
London and Paris. He was at last 
willing to admit that the Western 
Powers might declare war. But he 
was certain that even if they did, so 
long as he didn’t attack them, they 
wouldn’t attack him, and if he 
finished up the campaign in Poland 
quickly and presented it as a fait 
accompli he could wheedle and in- 
timidate them into dropping out of 
the war again. He was right in the 
first hypothesis. We made no diver- 
sion in the West to relieve the Poles. 
We completely failed to take advan- 
tage of the fact that almost the 
whole Nazi air force was engaged in 
the East to launch a decisive blow at 
the basis of this destructive power, 
the German aircraft factories, aero- 
dromes and hangars. But Hitler went 
completely wrong in the matter of 
the peace offensive, which may later 
be recorded as one of the decisive en- 
gagements in this war. It took him 
the whole of October to recover. 


Blockade Won't Win 


Months have passed since and still 
we stand on the defensive. The justi- 
fication has been that the offensive is 
too costly today; we'll let the enemy 
pay that price. Time, it is said, is on 
our side. We grow stronger every 
week, while Germany’s strength is 
sapped by the blockade. Gradually, 
however, the realization is growing 
that time is only on our side if we use 
it; that blockade alone will not win 
the war, but the German Army must 
sooner or later be defeated in the 
field; and that, while the respite 
from intense activity has indeed 
served us well so far, there is a limit 
to the length of war which our econ- 
omy, as well as the German, will 


stand. Besides this, the disadvantage 
of leaving the initiative wholly to the 
enemy, so that he can lay his plans 
and concentrate his forces to strike 
at a certain place on a given day, 
while we have to spread our forces 
all over the map and watch every- 
where, is becoming painfully evident 
as we await a German Spring Offen- 
sive. 

Will those who predicted that our 
“dander” would be up by spring be 
borne out? There are signs that the 
offensive spirit, in Britain at least, is 
rising. Hore-Belisha, who is believed 
to have been a_ protagonist of the 
Liddell Hart theory of a strictly 
limited, defensive war, has departed 


from the Cabinet. This is widely 
attributed as a victory for the 
“activists,” Churchill and_ Ironside. 


The former has not delayed in pro- 
nouncing that ‘we shall not always 
merely sit and await Hitler’s blows; 
we hope that the day will come when 
we shall hand that job over to Hitler, 
and when he will be wondering 
where he is going to be struck next.” 


Strike at the Flank 


When we take the offensive, where 
will we strike? Not, probably, on 
the Western Front. Unless the Ger- 
mans themselves launch a great drive 
there this heavily-fortified front is 
likely to remain in_ stalemate 
throughout the war, or at least until 
defeat and doubt have weakened 
German morale. Our strategists are 
more likely to strike at the German 
flanks. Is not Allied aid to Finland in 
reality an attempt to outflank Ger- 
many to the north and cut off her 
iron supply? And does not the As- 
sembly of a large Allied Near East- 
ern Army in Syria and the strong 
pressure on Roumania to choose her 
side indicate an outflanking move to 
the south? This could be designed 
not only to cut off Germany’s oil 
supply but to prepare the way for an 
attack on the Reich at her most vul- 
nerable point, where there would be 
no fortifications in front of her 
armies, and a hostile Austrian, Czech 
and Polish population behind them. 

It may be very important which 
side rings up the first imposing vic- 
tory. For the present the little 
powers remain deaf to Britain’s call 
to join with her and make a quick 
end to the war. The terrible fate of 
Poland keeps them in trembling sus- 
pense before the German might, as it 
was intended to. An Allied victory 
might swing several of them into our 
camp, and if we got a few we might 
quickly get them all. If Germany, on 
the other hand, is left in freedom to 
prepare a big Spring push and achieve 
a considerable initial success, she 
might win a number of the more vul- 


nerable small powers over to her 
side. 
* 


THEY SAIDIWASA 
HY POCHONDRIAC! 


The family thought | was just '‘enjoying poor 
health.'* But | felt like an empty dinner- 
dish. Off my feed, nervous. The Boss thought 
Nature would pull me through — till he read 
the Sergeant's DOG BOOK and woke up! 


The DOG BOOK described my symptoms and 
told what medicines | needed. So he got me 
Sergeant's CONDITION PILLS — and whet o 
change! | feel a lot better just knowing that 
BOOK is in the house. it explains ilinesses 
and treatments. How to feed and train me. 
Get your free copy at a drug or pet store — 


Sergeant 


‘S 


Sa eae oe oe oe ee 4 





Sergeant's Dog Medicines, Ltd. 4 
B Dept. 36-8, 165 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont. 
Please send a free Sergeant's DOG BOOK to: $ 
8 
& Name. amie Giaisaatietine i 
» Address aati pcaiannsinneninane i 
eect Prov. 
a 
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PARK 


The For-and-Against King Men 


BY POLITICUS 


lMHE Hepburn-McQuesten resolution 
condemning Prime Minister King 
for his lack of war effort is embar- 
rassing to more people than Mr. King 
ilone. There were 26 Liberal voters in 
the Ontario House for the resolution, 
and they voted without any idea that 
they would be forced to fight an elec- 
tion campaign so soon afterwards. 

Now the problem faces those Lib- 
eral members of how to go on the 
platform in support of the King can- 
didates after condemning the Federal 
Government. One provincial member, 
W. J. Gardhouse of West York, and 
several others who voted with Mr. 
Hepburn, are even thinking of the 
possibility of being Mr. King’s candi- 
dates. But their own Associations are 
having more qualms about consistency 
than the possible candidates. 

The difficulty from an organiza- 
tion point of view is that in most 
‘ases the federal and provincial rid- 
ngs almost coincide as to boundaries. 
If a Conservative-National govern- 
nent is returned and Mackenzie King 

andidates are defeated there is 
bound to be a reckoning when the pro- 
vincial campaign comes along. The 
federal and provincial candidates have 
ilways helped each other. For the 
provincial candidate to stand on the 
sidelines and permit a serious threat 
to his own seat to arise in the way of 
an opposing party success in the fed- 
eral area means that he has at least 
one strike on him when his turn comes 
to look for votes for himself. 

That problem is a serious one for 
Bart Sullivan, the Ontario Federal 
Liberal Organizer, and it is worrying 
him as it is W. Pate Mulock, the North 
York federal member who is taking 
a hand in the organization of the cam- 
paign. It is of particular worry since 
the 26 members represent all sorts of 
ridings. 


The Problem Children 


The 26 problem children, including 
of course Mr. Hepburn of Elgin him- 
self, are: the Hon. H. J. Kirby, Eglin- 
ton: the Hon. P. M. Dewan, Oxford; 
the Hon. T. B. McQuesten, Hamilton- 
Wentworth; the Hon. L. J. Simpson, 
Simcoe Centre; the Hon. G. D. Con- 
int, Ontario; the Hon. H. C. Nixon, 
Brant; the Hon. Paul Leduc, Ottawa 
East; the Hon. Eric Cross, Haldimand- 





SIMPLE NECESSITY 


WHEN I began in youth to poetize, 
I wrote in lines of vastly differing 
size, 
Depending on the sound and on the 
sense, 
I did not wish my Muse to take of- 
fense. 


But verse, I found, 
Sells by the line, 
So I began 

To chop mine fine. 


And now my Muse, 
Hard-headed miss, 
Is urging me 
To 
Write 
Like 
This. 
JOYCE MARSHALL. 





Norfolk; the Hon. N. O. Hipel, Water- 
loo South; the Hon. A. St. C. Gordon, 
Kent West; the Hon. W. L. Houck, 
Niagara Falls; I. T. Strachan, Toronto- 
St. George; J. Ballantyne, Huron; T. 
A. Blakelock, Halton; F. R. Brown- 
ridge, Stormont; J. W. Freeborn, 
Middlesex North; W. J. Gardhouse, 
York West; William Guthrie, Lamb- 
ton West; Frank Kelly, Muskoka-On- 
tario; A. A. Lamport, Toronto-St. 
David’s; C. G. Mercer, Durham; T. 
P. Murray, Renfrew South; John New- 
land, Hamilton Centre; J. A. Smith, 
Waterloo North; J. W. Sinclair, Bruce. 

But there is one of the 26 who has 
solved the problem completely and 
has sold himself on the solution. In 
fact to him it is no problem whatever 
and he faces it bravely, boldly and 
without embarrassment, qualms, fears 
or spanking of conscience. That per- 
son, who claims that at no time did the 
resolution cause him for one minute 
to stop supporting Mr. King, is that 
brilliant mind of the back benches, 
that heckler par excellence, that prize 
facer - of - every - intricate - prob- 
lem - without - a - moment’s - prep- 
aration, Allan Austin Lamport, the 





THEY FERRY THE NEW PLANES. 


desk-pounding former alderman from 
Ward 2, Toronto. 

Politicus wondered who amongst the 
26 members voting to condemn Mr. 
King would be the first to state his 
willingness also to support him. Hav- 
ing watched Mr. Lamport in the 
House since he was first elected in 
1937 it was natural that he approach 
Mr. Lamport. To make certain that 
Mr. Lamport would have no kick 
afterwards he took notes on the in- 
terview and wrote only those words of 
wisdom that the member wanted to 
see in print. Here they are, questions 
and answers: 


No Division at All 


P.: “In view of your vote in favor of 
the resolution against Mr. King are 
you going to support Louis Shannon?” 
(He is the King Liberal candidate in 
Mr. Lamport’s riding.) 

Mr. Lamport: “I don’t see why 
I shouldn’t. It is not a case of division 
between Mr. Hepburn and Mr. King. 
I feel quite justified in my stand in 
support of the resolution and in sup- 
port of Mr. King.” 

P.: “Please explain.” 

Mr. Lamport: “It was a condemna- 
tion of the preparation of the war ef- 
fort and whether we're right or 
whether we’re wrong my sincere con- 
viction is that we must get something 
more done. We must do more than 
we’re doing now to assure an early 
victory. And I, as a public man, if I 
see anything wrong in the future or in 
the past I will be just as free to con- 
demn as I have in this motion of cen- 
sure which I firmly believe was right.” 

P.: “If Mr. Hepburn was right can 
Mr. King be right too?” 

Mr. Lamport: “Certainly. Can’t you 
see it? That’s why I’m going on the 
platform in support of Mr. King.” 

P.: “Did you read the resolution?” 

Mr. Lamport: “Just a minute. Let’s 
look at it again. Now, I still say that 
I agree with every word of it. That 
is my sincere conviction.” 

P.: ‘“Doesn’t that resolution put you 
on the spot?” 

Mr. Lamport: “I don’t see how it 
does. No. Of course not. Sure it 
doesn’t. I’m in the same position as 
any citizen. We cannot get better gov- 
ernment under any régime. God help 
Canada if the government of this 
province or this country ever gets in 
the hands of such men as Col. Drew. 
He stands for the rich.” 

P.: “Whom do you stand for?” 

Mr. Lamport: “1 stand for every- 
body.” 

P.: “Are you still sure you want me 
to say you have no difficulty in swal- 
lowing the resolution?” 


Improving Mr. King 


Mr. Lamport: “There’s no difficulty. 
I’m not swallowing anything. I am 
supporting both King and Hepburn. 
I’m behind the resolution and behind 
King. Why, King has shown definite 
improvement since the resolution was 
passed. Look at all the announcements 
of contracts and things done now. 
Didn’t we make an improvement? He 
has shown he sees the criticism offered 
and has shown increased effort. Party 
politics were never designed to keep 
a man quiet in the face of defeat and 
were never designed to make yes- 
men in war time, and I will continue 
to be free to condemn the Govern- 
ment's war effort whether in our 
party or not.” 

P.: “Have you any preference as 
to leaders?” 

Mr. Lamport: “I think my both lead- 
ers will do best for the country in 
every possible way even if they dis- 
agree or under any condition. My 
father was a Liberal, my grandparents 
were Liberals on both sides and my 
great-grandfather was a Liberal. A 
good Liberal has to stick to his Lib- 
eral leaders.” 

P.: “Do you want to retract any- 
thing?” 

Mr. Lamport: “I’m not going to re- 
tract anything. I said I am whole- 
heartedly behind the resolution and 
my leader Premier Hepburn, and I am 
wholeheartedly behind Premier King. 
In war time a man has to criticize 
openly or he has no place in public 
life. There is nothing illogical or im- 
practical te support King and Hep- 
burn. I am not going to in any way 
have my freedom taken away.” 

Those are the words according to 
the notes. They have not been al- 
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British women pilots whose task is to 


ferry newly manufactured planes from the factories to the airdromes where 
they are turned over to the Royal Air Force. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 





ivan 
Crasco 


By Ivan Glassco. 


“O! For the touch of a vanish’d hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still!" 


tered. Just typed. 

There has always been plenty of 
discussion of how to save money in 
Government. One way to do it would 
be to amend the following section, 
70 (1), of the Legislative Assembly 
Act by making the payment of the ses- 
sional indemnity to members the same 
whether they sit 31 days or less. 

“In every session of the Assembly 
there shall be allowed to each mem- 
ber attending the session $20 for each 
day’s attendance, if the session does 
not extend beyond thirty days, and if 
the session extends beyond thirty 
days, then there shall be payable to 
each member attending such session 





a sessional allowance of $2,000.” 

At present the members are strug- 
gling to put in 31 days. 

At the time of writing there has 
been very little important legislation, 
with the exception of the Succession 
Duties Act amendments. Those have 
proved at least one thing, and that 
is that any hopes that the Hon. Gor- 
don Conant’s followers had that he 
was leadership material have been 
ruined. That job was done by George 
Drew and Leopold Macaulay. 

There have been no night sessions 
and the House has sat until six o’clock 
only four times. The members as- 
semble at 3 o’clock. 













Stained Glass 


the memorial of 
Permanent Beauty 


HE unveiling of a memorial 

window means an enduring 

tribute to the departed, testi- 
fies to the respect of the givers, 
beautifies the church and is a 
permanent source of pleasure to 
all beholders. 

In the Hobbs Stained Glass 
Studios is the only European 
trained guild of craftsmen in 
Canada. 

These men love their art and 
approach the most difficult task 
with confidence and keen antici- 
pation. 

Their studio ts equipped with 
the latest scientific aids includ 
ing a controlled-heat electric 
kiln (the only one in the Do 
minion) for ensuring perma 
nence to the colours. 


VISITORS INVITED 


Call at our studios. See the 
interesting exhibits and beauti- 
ful specimens; or write for in- 
formation to 
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STAINED GLASS stupigs 
54 DUKE ST. - - - TORONTO 


Ani detent make Lamy oo / 


The 


first day she served it, she was sent for and told, “Annie, the 


MADE 


IN CANADA 


. not since she’s found Campbell’s Cream of Mushroom! 


cream of mushroom was delicious!”’ 


Good cook that she is, Annie 


is quick to recognize the good cooking of others, so naturally, 


now, when the menu ealls for cream of mushroom, she serves 


Campbell's. 


Just as she would do in her own spotless kitchen, 


Campbell’s take plump, snow-white Canadian hothouse mush- 
rooms, blend them with fine table butter and fresh cream even 


heavier than whipping cream 


slices. 


then add lots of tender mushroom 


As satin-smooth and brimming with mushroom flavor 


as any cream of mushroom ever ladled from her own saucepan 


Why not make sure that your Annie, too, serves 


bambi, Cream of Mushroom 


BY THE CAMPBELL 


SOUP 


COMPANY LTD, NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Keeping the Non-Wealthy Healthy 


BY TED 


If you live a rather plush existence 
in a city and think milk-borne epi- 
demics are a bit on the mythical side, 


This is the second of two articles 
on the extremely valuable Report re- 
cently completed for the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, on 
the state of the provision for the 
maintenance of health in Canada. In 
the first article it was pointed out 
that nine-tenths of the Canadian peo- 
ple live in families which are finan- 
cially quite unable to meet the cost 
of any prolonged illness, major opera- 
tion or other health emergency. A 
quarter of the population cannot pay 
for even the most ordinary medical 
care. The article described also some 
of the taken by governmental 
and charitable agencies to supplement 
the medical facilities available to 
these people. Quebec has recently 
taken a lead in this respect by estab- 
lishing 35 full-time rural health units 


steps 


and one urban one (at Three Rivers) 

which together serve 38 per cent of 

the population. 

TP.HE value of public health units 
should be very plain. Typhoid 

fever is practically banished from 

communities with safe water and 


milk supplies. 
are unheard of 
pasteurized 
when the 
munized. 


Milk-borne epidemics 
where the milk is 
Diphtheria disappears 

child population is im- 


it may help you to know that 


1912 to 1937 there were 63 such epi- 
demics officially recorded in Canada. 
Nine thousand persons became ill as 
Forty- 
seven of the epidemics were typhoid 
This could not have happened 
with a system of milk inspection, plus 
Pasteur 
gave his knowledge to the world more 


a result and 704 persons died 
fever. 


pasteurization. And Louis 


than half a century ago 
The matter of safe water 
interesting. A 


also is survey 


made of the typhoid fever death rates 
province 
In 293 municipalities whose 
water supply was not treated to pro- 
tect the people, the death rate from 
100,000 
110 municipalities 
whose water supply was treated 


in municipalities in the 
Quebec. 


typhoid in 1936 was 7.1 per 
of population. In 


safe the death rate 
was 2.6, almost two 


presumably 
typhoid 
lowe! 
Full-time public 
ating on adequate budgets 
prevention and_= sanitation 


should be active in all Canadian c 


munities 


in the nation’s public 


supplies 


thirds 


health units, ¢ 
providing 


services 


The outstanding weakness 
health service 


FARAH 


the National Committee’s study finds, 
is that, except in Quebec and Prince 
Edward Island, rural areas are in- 
sufficiently served by full-time health 
units, 

The survey reveals that the decline 
in tuberculosis deaths practically 
parallels the provision of sanatoria 
beds. Yet at present 2,500 more beds 
are needed in Quebec and the Mari- 
time provinces. The other provinces, 
altogether, need 500 more beds. 

For treatment of mental illness, 
Canada before the war needed ac- 
commodation for 8,600 more patients 
The federal government has taken 
over the big, modern Ontario hospital 
at St. Thomas for a Royal Canadian 
Air Force Training School since the 
war started. If others are turned to 
similar situation may 
become more acute. Overcrowding ot 


purposes, the 


mental hospitals makes proper treat- 
ment impossible 
Health Insurance 

Dr. Fleming and Mr. Hoadley have 


so studied 

ther lands 
In England and Wales, for instance, 
edical care is provided for indigents 

through medical 


systems developed in 


officers working 
































National Trust Company, Limited 





‘For the past five years, over 





part-time on salary. This is part of 
the system of compulsory contribu- 
tory health insurance which has been 
in operation over there since 1912. 

More than 19,000,000 workers con- 
tribute a small sum weekly to an 
insurance fund. In return they get 
the services of a general practitioner 
for illness and a cash benefit for in- 
ability to work on account of illness. 

Similar plans have been advanced 
in Canada. British Columbia and A\I- 
berta have passed health insurance 
legislation, but neither .province has 
yet put its scheme into operation. It 
does not seem that Canada is ready 
yet for a federal scheme for medical 
care and public health services. 

In all provinces of Canada, among 
the nine tenths of the people whose 
income makes medical care a_ prob- 
lem, voluntary 
up 

Details of these voluntary and co- 
operative schemes may vary, but the 
same principle underlies them. all. 
Through regular payments to a fund 
by a group of people, the costs of 
medical care are met for the group 
If the time comes for a federal plan, 
the experience gained by 
groups will do much to 


schemes have sprung 


these local 
make it a 
success. 


One of the oldest is. the 


Cape 


20% of our New Accounts in 
the Estates Department have 


been in Amounts of $10,000 
coma ramet use scncncnnnnss, reetarnt mt cmos 


Manager of the National Trust Company, 
to the Shareholders at the Annual Meeting. 
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IN DIRECTION 


Chairman of the Board 


LEIGHTON McCARTHY, K.C. 
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‘““T have great satisfaction in being able to tell you that our Estates 
business continues to show gratifying growth, and that not only last 

year, but for the past five years, over 20% of our new accounts in the 

Estates Department have been in amounts of $10,000 and under. 


‘In this extension, or expansion, of our Estates services to those possessed 
of moderate means, I see our best assurance of steadily increasing 


business in the future. 


“It is gratifying to know that the view we hold of the value of trust 


services is held by a large and growing group of people. 


“These, either as beneficiaries or in other ways, have had personal 
experience of the way in which National Trust Company carries out 


its duties. 


“They understand the importance of our various specialized depart- 
ments and the way in which each contributes to an efficient and 


” 


harmonious administration 


Steady Growth 


Analysing the Company's annual financial statement, the President 


reported: 


Total Assets under Administration of $305,636,977 


$22,882,000 
Net Profits of $365,141 
Liquidity at 73.38' , 


a slight increase over the previous year. 
a higher ratio than the previous year 


Savings Deposits of $22,016,728 


dollars over the previous year 


Profit and Loss Account at $478,130 


the previous year. 
* 


Estates: [tis the policy of the Company to extend to possessors of moderate estates 
orporate administration of executorships, administra 


all the benefits of experienced 
tions, trusts, and agencies 


Investments: The problem of investing money has become so complex that the Com 
pany has developed a highly specialized Investment Department 
the benefit of its services as well as of the collective judgment of the Estates and General 


* * * 


Investment Committees and of the Board of Directors. 


Taxes: Income, Suc: 


responsibilitie 


ession Duty 
of Executors 


tax returns 


Montreal 
Saskatoon 


The Company maintains 
inform and advise Estates Officers on all tax problems 
s also serving an increasing number of persons in the preparation of individual income 


and special war taxes have multiplied the work and 
a special Tax Department to 
For a small! fee, this Department 


Hamilton 
Edmonton 


an increase of 


an increase of nearly two million 


an increase of $31,453 over 


Estates Officers have 


Breton “check-off system” in which 
between 6,000 and 7,000 employees of 
the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Com- 
pany and the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany participate. Each worker gives 
95 cents a week to the fund. Of this, 
40 cents goes to doctors, and 20 to 30 
cents to the hospital. The balance 
goes into the sick benefit fund. For 
this contribution, the worker and his 
dependents receive complete medical 
hospital care and a cash benefit. 

Thousands in Ontario have joined 
the Associated Medical Services, Inc., 
which was established in Toronto 
in 1937. In nine months after this 
non-profit organization was formed 
its membership in Toronto alone rose 
from less than 100 to 4,000. There 
are branches in other Ontario munhi- 
cipalities. 

The subscriber pays $2 a month, 
with additional sums for dependents, 
and in return’ receives complete 
medical care, including operations, 
and semi-private hospital accommo- 
dation 


Municipal Doctors 


An import from the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland is described in 
the study as the most novel develop- 
ment in Canada for the provision of 
medical care. It is the municipal 
physician system, which is spreading 
in Western Canada, particularly in 
Saskatchewan. 

Under this plan, a physician is en- 
Oe ee 




















gaged on salary to provide general 
practitioner care for approximately 
2,000 people who live in the rural 
municipality or the towns and vil- 
lages. The cost is met through a tax 
on land and the average cost for each 
person in rural areas is $2.12 a year. 
Effectiveness of this plan can be 
greatly enhanced by development in 
rural areas of 50 bed hospitals to 
serve population units of 20,000. 

In Saskatchewan in 1938, the muni- 
cipal physician plan operated in 72 
rural municipalities and 43 towns and 
villages, reaching 17.5 per cent of the 
population. The municipal physician 
also makes an ideal health officer, 
When a public health unit is estab- 
lished, ‘because he finds it to his ad- 
vantage to use to the fullest extent 
methods now available for the pre- 
vention of disease.” 

The study concludes that responsi- 
bility for medical care and good pub- 
lic health services rests primarily with 
local governments. It also declares 
that when a local area is without the 
financial resources to meet the costs 
of required health services, the pro- 


vincial government should give fi- 
nancial assistance. 
“We know how to organize local 


public health departments,” said Dr. 
Fleming. ‘There is no reason why 
this development should not proceed 
in an orderly fashion as rapidly as the 
necessary funds and trained workers 
are made available.” 

As to the related problem of provid- 
ing medical, dental and nursing care 
to all who need it, the study arrives 
at conclusions eminently modest and 
democratic. 

“We are not sure as to the best 
means for providing medical care,” 
Dr. Fleming writes. “It is likely that 
it will be found that different plans 
are best suited to different areas. The 
Municipal Physician plan may meet 
the need in rural areas, and some 
other plan would likely be best suited 
to an urban industrial area.” 

But the challenge has been thrown 
down to all humane Canadians. Take 
the initiative locally for development 
of full-time public health units, with 
reasonable budgets. Dig in to develop 
sound co-operative plans for medical, 
nursing, dental and_ hospitalization 
services so that the may be 
spread and adequate medical atten- 
tion may reach all Canadians, regard- 
less of economic status 


cost 


Light 


BY A. R. M. LOWER 


Winnipeg, Man 


SOME morning in late January you 
will go outside and encounter a 
mysterious, elusive something in the 


air. If you are observant, you will 
recognize it as an almost inaudible 
murmur of far-off spring. For a 


few minutes, despite cold and snow, 
the hard, dead hand of winter will 
apparently lift. That dull grey sky, 
that pessimistic, feeble sunlight which 
now and then breaks through it, will 
have changed for a gleam of sun with 
just a suggestion of warmth in it, just 
the faintest discernible touch of life. 
The light that seems to be unwilling 
to come down out of the sky to earth 
will descend for a moment and there 
will be a shimmering in the air, dis- 
tantly reminiscent of what one sees 
on a hot day in summer. You feel that 
you can breathe again, and step out 
with a livelier pace. 

The moment goes but it is not for- 
gotten. Each day after it, you watch 
to see whether it has begun to thaw 
a little in the sun at noon on the sur- 
faces that face the south. When that 
begins, when icicle time arrives, one 
knows that winter is losing its fight: 
it is the first step towards surrender. 
But it may be another month before 
the sun is really sure of itself, before, 
even on cold days, southern roofs 
steam, and little pools of water form 
on the sidewalks in front of the stores 
on the north sides of the streets. Still, 
the universe is not asleep in Febru- 
ary, as it is in December and January, 
but it is aloof and indifferent; a clear, 
sunlit, cold, highly sterilized universe. 
It is the month for snow shadows and 
all the lovely colorings of sun on 
snow, especially in the deep woods. It 
must be the month that has inspired 
so many of our artists. Those pictures 
of horses at work in the woods, with 
the vivid blues and reds across the 
snow, where else could they come 
from than from a Canadian February? 


(THEN the light-drenched air of a 
high March day—one could recog- 
nize the March light of Canada if it 
were suddenly presented to him in 
September or in Africa. It has qual- 
ities all its own. Clouds sail higher. 
They are thinner, frayed out. The 
sky becomes very blue. Everything 
sparkles, especially towards the end 
of the month, when the sun has crossed 
the equinox. That may be because a 
high, strong sun finds so many good 
surfaces to reflect the light: buildings, 
tree trunks, the hard, glazed snow in 
the fields, all are bare; there is noth- 
ing to break their return of the sun’s 
rays. If you are in a sheltered spot, 
in front of a house, or in a little bay 
in the woods, the sun creeps over you 
genially and there is warmth in it. 
A line of moisture at the edge of the 
old snow-drifts tells of its work 
But if you are standing on the north 
side of shelters such as these, the keen 
March wind makes you button up 
your coat and you look at the skift 
of fresh, new snow that during the 
night covered the hollows and rough- 
nesses in the old. 
Still, the new 
place somehow: 
long, we feel. 


snow seems out of 
it cannot stay there 
And when, towards the 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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Famous 
BACHELORS 


There have been many 
famous bachelors in history. 
At one time recently the 
heads of Canada’s Govern- 
ment, Opposition and of 
one of its leading railroads 
were all bachelors. In the 
cigar world also Bachelors 
have been famous for many 
years; for they have unfail- 
ingly supplied an army of 
smokers with the delights of 
100% pure Havana filler at 
only 10c each. 


TUROPE 


via ITALY 
ed Sipe 


FROM NEW YORK 
ip fo Naples and Genoa: 


REX .. FEB. 17 


also March 16, April 13 
CONTE Di 


SAVOIA. MAR. 2 


also March 30, Apri! 27 


a to Azores, Lisbon, Palermo, 
Naples, Patras, Trieste: 


VULCANIA.. FEB. 24 


also April 4, May 4 


SATURNIA, MAR. 2 


PREPAID PASSAGES 
FROM EUROPE 

to North America, Central 

America, South America and 

other world ports may be ar- 

ranged in U.S. Frequent sail- 

ings from Italy. Ask for details. 







Apply to TRAVEL AGENT 
or Dominion Square Bldg., is 
Montreal 


ITALIAN LINE 





BUSINESS TRAINING 


COURSES BY 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Shaw Schools -the largest institution of its 
kind in the Dominion of Canada—-is entirely 
Canadian in ownership and curriculun Its 
management and faculty are business men 
and women as well as educators 

Shaw graduates are in demand because they 
have been trained in practical business methods 
and experience 








To Shaw's 12 Day and Night Schools in 
Toronto come students from a parts 
Canada and Newfoundland, For those whe can 
iot so attend —Shaw Home Study Courses pro- 
vide practical, thorough and efficient instruction 
Write for Catalogue. Shaw Schools, Dept E57 
Bay and Charles Sts. Toronto, Ont 








Occupational Therapy 


ae interesting things to 
do, and kindly, relaxing care, 
with freedom from all worry 

diet, electrotherapy, hy- 
drotherapy, beautiful well- 
appointed buildings and 
grounds—these, under spe- 
cialized medical supervision 
are offered by Homewood in 
restoring patients sufferin 
from nervous and mel 
strain to normal health. 


Rates moderate. 


Address Harvey Clare, M.D. 
Medical Superintendent, 
Homewood Sanitarium, Guelph, Ontario 


FOLKS LIKE YOU 


You'll like the other 
guests at the Bismarck. 
They, too, enjoy and 
appreciate good food, 
unobtrusive service 


and restful rooms. 


Emil Eitel 
Karl Eitel 
Roy Steffen 


TWN 


RANDOLPH 








“WHEW! JUST MADE IT!” 


Salesman To America 


BY LOU 


DIME a dozen.” That’s the 

opinion of the value of daily 
newspaper reporters to many _ pub- 
lishers whose income tax payments 
rank with those of some of the largest 
industrialists in Canada. Under that 
system of payment first class reporters 
are hard to get and even harder to 
train. Particularly true is that of 
highly skilled political reporters, to 
whom a background in politics can 
only come with experience and who 
are as rare as good politicians. 

One such political reporter, al- 
though he has been well paid in recent 
years, is Douglas Oliver who has left 
the Toronto Globe and Mail to take 
up the task of selling Ontario to 
American tourists. The appointment, 
made by Premier M. F. Hepburn, was 
popular enough to have the Opposi- 
tion in the House compliment the 
Government on the choice of the per- 
son who will attempt to bring 
American dollars to Canada at a time 
when they are particularly needed. 

Some reporters never get the sig- 
nificance of the work they are doing 
in a parliamentary press gallery. 
Douglas Oliver has always had the 
knack of understanding political im- 
plications in the seemingly unimpor- 
tant actions and speeches of those 
whose job it is to govern. The late 
Harry Anderson, managing editor of 
the old Toronto Globe, chose Douglas 
when he was working on the Chatham 
Planet in 1925. Since that time On- 
tario’s new Director of Publicity has 
been essentially a_ politican-reporte1 
although he has handled assignments 
in almost every field. 

The backgrounds of top reporters 
vary greatly. University schooling 
alone never made a good “beat” man. 
Douglas Oliver is not a_ university 
man. Born in Ruthven, Essex County, 
Ontario, 46 years ago, the son of Dr. 
C. B. Oliver, a physician, he attended 
public and high schools in the district. 
In 1911, when he was 17 years old 
Douglas joined the staff of the 
Chatham Planet. Since that time he 
has been a reporter with the exception 
of the period during the Great War. 
He served as an officer of the 18th 
Canadian Battalion in France. 

At the end of the war he returned 
to the Planet. From there he went 
to the Globe and the Press Gallery at 
Queen’s Park. He learned politics, 
he reported carefully, he became a 
friend of the Hon. G. Howard Fer- 
guson and in 1926 when Mr. Ferguson 
first went to the voters on the ques- 
tion of Government Control of Liquor, 
Douglas went along to cover the 
premier’s campaign. 

Fifteen years’ steady membership 
in the Gallery were Douglas’s although 
he did shuttle back and forth between 
the Globe and the Mail and Empire 
In every case the change was due to 
better offers of pay and had nothing 
to do with political affiliations or ab- 
normal preferences. With this federal 
campaign beginning to warm up it 
will be the first election, federal or 
provincial, that Douglas has not 
covered on tour with leaders since 
that Ferguson campaign in '26 





DOUGLAS OLIVER 


GOLDEN 


He has covered tours of six pre- 
miers: King, Meighen, Bennett, Fer- 
guson, Henry, Hepburn. In every case 
he has been on the best of terms with 
the man whom he was covering ir- 
respective of the slanting done by his 
papers or their political affiliations at 
the time. Not once has he been ac- 
cused of violating a confidence either 
of his editor or the man whom he 
has been assigned to cover. In fact 
if Oliver was after a story he would 
often refuse to listen to it “in con- 
fidence” and not be able to write it 
He has preferred to dig it out him- 
self. 

While political reporting has been 
the field in which he has become 
known, Douglas has been on some of 
his papers’ most important general 
assignments. He covered the Royal 
Tour. He went overseas for the 
Coronation and the Vimy Pilgrimage 
and in 1927 he was on the Prince of 
Wales’ last tour of Canada. 

For reporting the trial in Cobourg 
at which Sir Arthur Currie’s record 





THE EMPIRE ANSWERS 

Now the tides of hate run high, 

“" Bitterness is deep, 

Smoke obscures the sea and sky 
Hours like eons creep 


Now the dreaded Horsemen ride 
Over half the earth, 

Beating down, with bloody stride 
Faith, and youth, and mirth 


Now that hate is loud and strong, 
Love is stronger still, 

England’s scattered children throng 
Home to do her will 


Wavers, now, the lightning thrust, 
Pause the belching guns.... 

Fools who threatened England must 
Reckon with her sons! 


VERNA LOVEDAY HARDEN 


SPINSTER’S WISH 
WISH 
I had a husband; 
I wish I had a house 
and a dog and a cat 
And I shouldn’t mind a mouse 
or two, 
if I had a husband 
and a house 


I wish 

I had a house; 

I wish I had a garden 

with a tree and a flower 

And I shouldn’t mind an insect 
or two, 

if I had a garden 

and a house 


I wish 

I had a garden; 

I wish I had a house 

and a husband 

who wouldn't mind a child 
or two, 

to play in the garden 
and live in the house 


Mary FINCH 
<auaaeeaneaiiaamanamamnnataaaesamaaenamatamabammemaaEe 


was vindicated and for his story on 
Sir Arthur’s funeral he won high 
praise at the time. In all he has had 
some of the choicest assignments dur- 
ing his 15 years on Toronto’s morn- 
ing newspapers. 

For almost two and a half years on 
the Globe and Mail, Douglas wrote a 
weekly column of war experiences 
under the pen name, “The Skipper,” 
and entitled “Beating Back.” It had 
a large following of returned men 
At one time when his paper stopped 
running his column there was a peti- 
tion presented to his editor signed by 
25 names, each one representing a 
different unit, and all asking that the 
column of reminiscences be resumed 

Douglas, who is married and has a 
15-year-old daughter, has taken a 
stab at fiction and articles outside of 
his own daily work. He has written 
war stories for some of the leading 
American pulps as well as for many 
Canadian publications. 

The Globe and Mail has lost a 
good reporter; the Press Gallery a 
former president and pleasant fellow 
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NEW STEAM CARRIAGE—1828 









A Famous Sporting Print by G Morton 


HE horseless carriage has developed into 





the stream-lined train. automobile and 
airplane. With each new development in 
modes of transportation, Britons have in- 
creased their reputation as the world’s great- 
est travellers. But. wherever they go, they 
carry their love for their established institu- 
tions — and W. D. & H. O. Wills’ Gold Flake 
is one of these. For Gold Flakes have a dis- 
tinctive flavour and personality which appeal 
irresistibly to discriminating smokers who 
place quality above price. They're the man’s 


cigarette that women like! 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS’ 


GOLD FLAKE 


Plain or Cork Tip CIGARETTES 





SMOKE OF 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 





BALANCE SHEET AS AT 


ASSETS 
CURRENT 


Cash on Hand and in Banks . wah 34976.220:21 
Accounts and Bills Receivable 2 T4901 ,252.9 
Loans and Advances, less Reserve ; 122. 464 2c 


ie j ABS. 
| S SJ. ... UNLIMITED 


Inventories of Finished Products 


Sy 
$1.842,321.56 


Inventories ot Raw Materials 


2,4.31,921.24 


DEFERRED CHARGES 


$I VALUABLE ASSET DOES 
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i The Curse of the Age 
i F RACE: A HISTORY OF MODERN journalist, expressing a preference for 
Fy f THEORIES, by Louis L. Snyder. Long- the word nation when speaking of 
: mans, Green. $3.50. human beings and the word race 
By i ; ‘ -3 “Daki ’ a 
; ; ; when speaking o , 2se, racing 
i NE of the most important of the nen a caki g of Pekinese, wr ng 
; i etnee whith have led to horses, chickens and Yorkshire swine, 
. th ee . rig ¥ h ratty Sie says: “It must always be remembered 
> > er- asis 
j : ae Meds ‘iat a Shae © that man, although an animal, is a 
argely agina J 5 = $ slg- : : ~ : ° 
i a ty en . as unique animal. From the biological 
t ¢ > or > > r or i . ‘ . 
a wangeg caer ; eae Se os point of view, his outstanding char- 
fe it es ce sv nai sd aa a ie acteristic is his ability to transmit ex- 
FE | saigg tage: Soya = a anaes d to Petience by tradition and without 
F ; t ve as : = - Se a a ‘ia | ; : physical inheritance. The character- 
: . > pace > yr- : . ‘ 
: Bt eee aie a a a ; : ae ak istics of man which are biologically 
re we ae ; y sans a oiian of most importance, such as speech, 
i observation by asquali, an ee habits and cultural traditions, are 
ee e those which no other animal pos- 
sesses, yet they cannot be connected 
t ae A I= with genetic composition.” In other 
t . 
j words, among the lower animals char- 
acteristics can be transmitted only by 
Only Once in heredity; in man they can be, and 
Four Years ; an a ua ' to a vast extent are, transmitted by 
rreasures as these be Matched a score of different means through 
Prices on Much of Our Stock the human environment, without any 
Radically Reduced for this reference to heredity whatever 
Get-Acquainted Sale The book is a systematic and very 
exhaustive account of practically 
Books on Biography, Travel, everything that has been written on 
we : . the subject of race since the 18th 
Fiction, Canadiana, Art, Science, eee : 2 eee ; 
century, when the concept of the 
Education, Etc. supreme importance of heredity, in 
its racial aspects, first began to make 
a . ie i 4 
Prints, Fashion Plates. an impress upon European thinking 
, = ae The race myth, Dr. Snyder holds, 
New, Old, Out-of-Print and Rare commenced harmlessly enough, but 
has developed into a powerful and 
THE ACADEMY BOOKSTORE dangerous intellectual concept. “The 
: 8 7 lesson to be learned here is an impor- 
144 Bloor West Open Evenings tant one; a movement arising casually 
EN a ea eee eee and apparently without aims may soon 
COME IN AND BROWSE develop into a persistent and_all- 
ee Act Ill starring sister Sue 
& - * Scene—Gathering of the gang after a moon- 
eo! . os 
Make vour fi reside light skate. Sister Sue, by the RCA Victrola, 
a is comparing favorite hit tunes recorded for 
P ll Victor by Tommy Dorsey, Sammy Kaye, 
the stage for a Glenn Miller. At the moment it’s a tie 
} between swing and sweet. 
Music Cue—''Scatterbrain” swung by Sammy 
» r . o 7 
the world of Kore (Views Meeacd Pasat 
INTERTAINMENT 
ENTERTAINME? 
; | 
with an 
— ¥ | 
mm, ts mt 
ae > 
fe \ 
A am 
- . I : 
SUE: “It's much more fun to come home and 
‘ 
2» dance since the family got this RCA 
vA AINE Victrola 
4 y\ tO Yt Jor: “Yeah, ma'am! Swell family, swell 
rds, “11 Sue! C'mon, le cr 
\ 9 tour act records, swell Sue 10n, let's dance 
F presentation or Act IV played by the twins 
*| 
4 rhe whole family Scene—Bedtime for Alice and Alan. For good 
a ehaviour they are allowed to play one more 
. record on the RCA Victrola before being 
: hased off to bed. Victor records keep child- 
Act | featuring Mother and Dad ren happy indoors on stormy days... they're 
Scene—| king his pit 1is €aS} good musical training, too. ¥ 
eal Music Cue I he Flight of the Bumble Bee 
‘ by Rimsky-Korsakov (Victor Record 1645). 
R 
Music Cue 
Re 
ALICH Goody. Let's have ‘Gulliver's Tra- 
vels Set BC-23) 
a 
~ — 
= = 
= 
-—— = 
house ppers an mx pe a ~— 
Act Il acted by brother Bill F — 
R hort wa a“ “SS 
Scono—I a RCA ' MODEL VR-10 
¢ news that will make tom« , | 
w's headlin [he Bandspread (O ea Uw brated above is of e superb new 1940 
Dis an Shae Dat Be 7 RCA Victrola VR-10 providing in a4 ma 
7 ie Pes as \ ihicent cabinet one of the world's finest all 
we ‘ ae ‘ " , , radios and a fully automat pl onograt } 
—e , $325.00*. Price includes membership in 
Victor Record Societ $6.00 worth of 
Victor records and a year ubscription to 
Victor Record Soctety magazine 
For Complete Enjoyment and 
Lasting Satisfaction Be Sure You 
Get a GENUINE RCA Victrola 
Only RCA Victor makes genuine RCA 
Victrolas . . . look for the famous RCA 
Victor trade-mark “The little dog 
before the horn’: Priced within the reach 
of every home these magnificent instru- 
BILL: “Hey, Dad! It’s true it wasn’t just ments begin as low as $69.00° Which- 
; another rumour. I just heard it r short ever RCA Victrola you decide on you'll 
i wave right from headquarters! Oh boy! be getting an ingtrument backed by 41 
RCA Victor Short Wave ‘ years of RCA Victor experience and 
m the ground floors musical tradition. Ask for a demonstra- 
3 tion today! 
s 
ie OE 
my 
7) COMBINES RECORDS AND RADIO ENTERTAINMENT! 
| Re ‘ RCA VICTOR COMPANY LIMITED — Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 
Ld + F 
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JOHN MURRAY GIBBON, author of 
“New World Ballads”. 


important force as soon as historians 
and philosophers endow it with dignity 
and a vocabulary.” He sums up in 
four conclusions: 1. All mankind con- 
sist of but one species; homo sapiens. 
2. There are no pure races. 3. There 
are no inferior peoples; within every 
people there are inferior individuals. 
4. The differences between various 
people, both physical and psychical 
are by no means as great as those be- 
tween individuals of the same _ so- 
called race. He points out that race 
theory, always vague and abstract, 
can be manipulated to fit any given 
situation, and is thus invaluable to 
those who seek for philosophical or 
scientific support for some particular 
brand of nationalism. But there is 
probably no more important task set 
before the educators of the present 
and coming generations, if civiliza- 
tion is to be maintained, than the 
correction of the errors of racism by 
the dissemination of the truths which 
will be found admirably set forth in 
this volume. 


Songs of a Nation 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 
NEW WORLD BALLADS, by John 
Murray Gibbon. Ryerson. $2.50. 


ME: GIBBON’S latest volume is one 
“of the most attractive books re- 
cently brought forth; one which may 
truly be called a lyrical expression 
of the national spirit. It consists of 
sixty ballads dealing with the history 
and social life of every part of Canada 
from its beginnings to the present 
day. It is dedicated to the dean of 
Canadian poets, Duncan Campbell 
Scott, and though primarily designed 
to stimulate the interest of the grow- 
ing generation in their country’s 
story, has plenty of stimulus for adults. 

Mr. Gibbon has long been one of 
the foremost living authorities on the 
folk song of the past. In fact folk song, 
in its international aspects, has been 
a passion with him since youth. In 
this volume he has selected 60 of the 
traditional tunes in the world, 
originating not only in Britain and 
France but other lands; and has set 
to them original ballads of the scope 
above outlined. The tunes ‘are pub- 
lished with the verse and the latter 
have the merit of being singable, as 
simple and graphic. In a 
historical note he shows that the plan 


best 


well as 


he has adopted needs no _ justifica- 
tion. The great lyric writers of the 


Tudor, Jacobean and Caroline periods, 
all wrote their songs to fit existing 
tunes, just as did Francis Scott Key 
when he penned “The Star Spangled 
3anner.”” The tunes selected by Mr 


Gibbon are all admirable and haunt- 
ing and the texts inspired by them 


do them no dishonor. 

The brief essays which precede each 
section are deeply interesting and the 
beauty of the volume is enhanced by 
many choice illustrations by Charles 
W. Jeffreys, (a master of black and 
white), John Innes, George Pepper and 
others. There are several fine 
reproductions in color of paintings by 
Norman Wilkinson, Hon. John Col- 
lier, and Gordon Gillespie, and much 
beautiful photography. 


Novel of China 


BY HELEN GOULD 


FOUR PART SETTING, by Ann Bridge. 
McClelland & Stewart. $2.50. 
T WAS while 
and 
some 


also 


was still awake, 
the dullness of 
reading, that 
Alice in Wonderland made one of her 
most sapient observations. “What is 
the she asked herself knowing 
there was only one answer, “of books 
without pictures or conversations?” 

Alice knew what wanted from 
an author, and so do we. Miss Ann 
gridge can give it to Charming 
word moderns in 
ad- 


she 
staggered at 


people’s chosen 


use,” 


she 


us. 
pictures of smart 
surroundings, characters 
mirably developed through interest- 
ing conversations Escape reading? 
Perhaps, but “Four Part Setting” is 
more than that. It is a very deft and 
charming novel that shows a tremen- 
dous advance in this author's skill 

It is pleasant to return to China 
with Miss Bridge in her new book 
the China of her “Peking Picnic’. Not 
the famine and flood-swept country 
of the news magazines, bombed and 
infested with foreign soldiers. This 
is a China again of long, sunny days, 


strange 


many flowers and welcoming temples 
to which Peking-resident Britons trek 
the hills Indeed with such 
similarity of plot and background it 
is astonishing that “Four Part Set- 
ting’ should contrive to be so unlike 
Peking Picnic’ Both deal with that 
but leisured group of foreign- 
who the White Man’s Bur- 
den in Peking and form a society em- 


across 


active 


ers bear 
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bracing diplomacy, the defense forces 


and the Civil Service, varied by dis- 


tinguished birds-of-passage visiting 
China. 
To the Lydiard household in Pe- 


king, Antony and his sister Anastasia, 
comes visiting Rose Pelham, a cousin. 

Rose is one of those women whose 
portrayal has baffled writers since 
novels began, one would suppose. 
Who can name their quality except 
in its effect on others? Barrie's 
Maggie calls it charm. Slang for it 
changes overnight. Today Rose might 
be described as one of those giris with 
“drag,” a singularly unattractive 


$1124 





word. Rose is young, lovely, sweet, 
and badly hurt by a marriage gone 
awry. All honor to Miss Bridge, one 
almost credits Rose. 

The Lydiards, Rose, Henry Har- 
greaves, a captain in the British 
Army, and Roy Hillier, a newspaper 
correspondent, make a ten-day jour- 
ney to The Mountain of a Thousand 
Flowers. They find the mountain 
and the flowers, soldiers, a Trappist 
monastery, and a total reorganization 
of their personal relations. ‘That 
stripped to its essentials id the story. 
It is the extraordinarily délicate per- 
ception and description of the human 


TORONTO HAMILTON WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
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relations between the five 
the book its special quality. ‘The five 
are completely invented characters, 
intensely individual, each true to his 
star. Anastasia’s argument for the 
monastic life, Hillier’s proposal of 
marriage, Henry's farewell how 
definitely each belongs to the spirit 
of the speaker. As to Antony, what 
woman would not lose her heart to 
him? What is that word again? 
“drag” that’s it. 

The book is charmingly bound in 
lacquer red. Need the Canadian edi- 
tion have carried such an unhappy 
jacket? 
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Canadians Versus Americans 


BY GRAHAM McINNES 


I AST week the Canadian Society of 
Painters in Water Color opened 

ts annual show at the Art Gallery of 
roronto. In adjoining rooms hang 
ibout fifty paintings which came up 
» Canada from the Golden Gate; and 
this joint showing offers an excellent 
pportunity for stacking Canadian art 
p against the art of the U.S. Sev- 
ral highly interesting facts emerge. 
n the first place (granted that oil is 
more highly complex and varied 
1edium than water-color) the arts of 


oth countries seem almost equally 
ital, vigorous and direct. What is 


nore, they compare evenly in painter- 
approach and technical compet- 
nee, 

It seems that when fine painters 
ry to set down, as best they can, what 
they feel about their surroundings 
ind their relation to them fine na- 
tional art results almost as a matter 
f course. 

In both exhibitions there is com- 
iratively little conscious striving for 

“native” style; and consequently 
ere is both excellent painting and 
xcellent visual interpretation of 
North American life. In fact, if the 
vest work of the two shows were 
nade into a single exhibition, you 
vould probably be hard put to it to 
inscramble the Canadian from the 
American. This is partly due to the 
fact that life south of the Pre- 





MODERN AMERICAN ART. “Carnival”, by Henrik Mayer, in the Exhibition 
of Contemporary Painting in U.S.A. now at the Art Gallery of Toronto. 


dash and color; Philip Surrey roams 
the same territory, but in a more 
subjective and subtle manner. A not- 
able newcomer from Alberta is Laura 
Evans Reid; while the deftly handled 
Cape Cod landscapes of Mr. and Mrs. 
Haworth provide us with a bridge to 
the American scene. 





MODERN CANADIAN ART. 


“The Three Graces”, by Arthur Lismer, in the 


13th Annual Exhibition of the Canadian Society of Painters in Water Color, 
now at the Art Gallery of Toronto. 


Cambrian Shield, especially in the 
ities and towns, is pretty much the 
ime on both sides of the border. On 
‘op of this, artists of both countries 
lave been subjected to pretty much 
he same influences, with the excep- 
ion of the influence of the Group of 
seven on the Canadians; and in the 
water-color show, this is noticeable 
mly by its absence. 


THERE is, however, one interesting 

difference between the two shows. 
With the Canadians, it’s the younger 
painters (those born after 1900) who 
show the most vitality; with the 
\mericans, the vitality is present 
imong the older painters as well. May 
this be because America was, in gen- 
eral, settled by successive waves of 
rebels, while Canada was, in general, 
settled by successive waves of con- 
servatives? It appears to be a pos- 
ible answer. 

The water-colorists are to be spe- 
ially congratulated for their contri- 
bution. The Society, for the past few 
years, could always be relied upon to 
‘ut on the brightest show of the year. 
But this time, it has outdone itself. 
lhe general level is high, and there is 
some really superb work, notably 
from the brushes of Goodridge Rob- 
erts, Henri Masson, Paraskeva Clark, 
André Bieler and Carl Schaefer. But 
what is even more encouraging is that 
sO much room has been given to 
young and little known painters. 
Names may mean little unless the 
work is seen, but the art lover should 
certainly look out for Keith Beattie, 
Ada Killins, H. A. Mulligan, Marian 
Mackay, Noreen Masters and Harvey 


Kruger. Indeed, he cannot help 
noticing them. : 
David Milne descends from his 


northern shack to give us a dry stark 
rendering of a dry, stark place 

O’Keefe’s Lane. Fritz Brandtner and 
Sam Borenstein continue to explore 
the lower slopes of Montreal with 


W!tTH the Americans you notice 

one factor that isn’t present in 
Canadian painting, and that is an, at 
times, 


over-aggressive social con- 
sciousness. This is all right as long 
as it doesn’t interfere with good 


painting; but in a number of cases 
it does just this. Some of the Cana- 
dians, it seems to me, are also occu- 
pied with social problems, but they 
lack the Americans’ defects as well as 


the spiritual grass-roots a decade ago; 
it is apparent today in the social 
painters. It should be remembered, 
though, that this exhibition is in no 
sense representative of all American 
art. Of the 52 exhibitors, 38 come 
from New York City and its environs. 

There is some lovely painting in 
this exhibition: Karfiol’s big figure 
piece, Speicher’s portrait, Waldo 
Pierce’s ‘“Jane’’, Judson Smith’s Cats- 
kill landscape. The grass-roots are 
represented by a fine Benton, an 
equally fine Curry. In Myer Abel’s 
children there is expressive painting 
and deep human feeling. Charles 
Burchfield looks at the American in- 
dustrial scene with a penetrating but 
kindly eye; Aaron Bohrod strips it 
right down to bone and _= sinew. 
Bohrod’s “Chicago River” is terrific. 
The oily canal, the lift-bridge, the 
tangle of shacks, plants, derricks, 
tanks and plain dumps, are anatom- 
ised mercilessly. Against an ocher- 
ous sunset, the sheer mess which man 
has made of the landscape is shown 
with an eye that somehow composes 
it all into a fine, richly painted can- 
vas. It looks as if the entire popula- 
tion of Chicago had just moved in, or 
was about to move out. Yet Bohrod 
paints with warmth, and with human- 
ity. This is his America and he 
points no moral; he just does that 
most difficult of all things—he paints 
a fine picture. It’s because so many 
Canadians and Americans are paint- 


ing fine pictures that this show is 
worth seeing. 
ee 
Light 
(Continued from Page 6) 


last of March, we pass a pond or river, 
we know. For blue water appears, 
dancing in the sun. What more mag- 





MODERN AMERICAN ART. 


“Hogs Killing Rattlesnake”, by John S. Curry, 


in the Exhibition of Contemporary Painting in U.S.A. now at the Art Gallery 
of Toronto. 


their virtues. One of these defects 
may be described as the Rah-rah atti- 
tude to art, which results in extrava- 
gance, exaggeration and at least the 
appearance of a phony revivalist emo- 
tion. It was apparent in the move to 





MODERN CANADIAN ART. 


“Burned 


1 Farm House”, by Carl Schaefer, in the 
13th Annual Exhibition of the Canadian Society of Painters in Water Color, 
now at the Art Gallery of Toronto. 


ical sight is there than the first 
glimpse of open water in the spring? 
Was ever blueness so blue? Could 
sunlight really mingle with it and be 
thrown into it and out of it so vividly 
except in pictures? People who do not 
know Canada may be forgiven for not 
understanding our pictures. How can 
they know that what seem to them 
gross overstatements are if anything 
not bright enough. Certainly not in 
late March. The writer remembers a 
heavy snowfall that came down on the 
city of Ottawa one year late in the 
month. Next day, when the snow was 
still unsullied, the spring sun came 
out bright and clear. There was of 
course far more intensity of light at 
the end of March than can be found 
in the winter proper, and that in- 
tense light on the white snow gave 
a radiance and clarity to the air 
about the city that it can seldom have 
possessed. The most distant objects 
stood out distinctly. The Kingsmere 
ridge appeared to have been moved 
several miles closer to town, Even 
the distant church in the hills be 
yond Templeton, which usually can 
not be seen, came staring into view 


YITH April once more the light 
changes. A softness arrives. Ex- 
halations from the gestating earth 


NIGHT 





“Silk Stockings in the Morning? Imagine!” 


SILK STOCKINGS a luxury? Not today, but they 


25 


were 25 years ago. So was an automobile, and a 
telephone. An incandescent lamp 
good as the one you now get for 20 cents — then by 
cost four to five times as much. And you couldn't 


buy a radio or an electric refrigerator for love 


or money. 


These are only a few of the things we accept 
today as commonplace. We expect wide, smooth, 
well-lighted streets. We want automatic heat in 
our homes; we clean our rugs with vacuum cleaners. 
We accept without comment an X-ray examination 
as part of a medical check-up. Luxuries? Not atall; 
they’re part of the Canadian standard of living. 


How did they become 


common no S¢ short a 
time? Not by some sudden change in our wealth 


not half so — and habits. It was through years of steady work 


industry 


—scientists, engimeers, and SkKilled 


workmen developing new products, improving 


them, learning to make them less expensive si 
that millions of people could enjoy them. And 


ld SO, 


imperceptibly, luxuries have changed to necessities. 


More than any other one thing, the increasing 


use of electricity in industry has helped in this 
progress. For 48 years, Canadian General Electric 
men and women have pioneered in making elec- 


have | 


tricity more useful to Canadians n cre 
at Less Cost. 
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G-E Research Saves the Canadian Public Thousands of Dollars Annually 
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take the edge off the steely brilliance 
of the Canadian sky. A subtile change 
in color comes over the lesser shrubs, 
and one day as you look from a hill 
across a piece of woodland you will 
say to yourself that something is stir- 
ring there. For long before the first 
suspicion of green has come, the 
shrubs and the hardwoods have run 
through a whole gamut of coloring: 
the dull indifference of winter has 
given place to a lively grey, or even 
a silver, with dashes of red, long be- 
fore bursting buds are thought of 
But then we are in spring, the geese 
have come and are going, and still 
another world of light awaits us, with 
characteristics all its own, the world of 
summer. 

How much we depend on light for 
our impressions of our world! One 
summer evening in Vancouver, a city 
whose atmosphere is usually not very 
clear, some favorable combination of 
conditions rolled away all the mist and 
let an almost prairie intensity of light 
play upon the city. It was trans- 
formed. Houses, harbor and distant 
mountains stood out as if chiselled 
all just as clear as the outlines of 
the Legislative Buildings in Winni- 
peg on a bright March day, than which 
there can be nothing clearer. A new 
city had been born, to live, alas, 
only for an hour or two, when once 
more the ocean mistiness began to 
blur the outlines. 

In like manner, in some great, clear 
space of nature—on the vast meadows 
of the western coast of James Bay, 
where water and shore imperceptibly 
blend, or on the coast of Cornwall, 
near Land’s End, where the west 
winds seem to blow up all the light 
out of the ocean and scatter it about 
the land—objects swim in light, light 
transfuses everything and gives to 
common things a radiance that they 
could otherwise never possess. Sun- 
light is the least uniform of everyday 
things. If we have eyes to see, we 
find it giving to innumerable of the 
common little phenomena of every- 
day life and every-day scenes ‘a local 
habitation and a name.” 





BOOK SERVICE 


All books mentioned in this 
issue, if not available at your 
bookseller's, may be pur- 
chased through Saturday 
Night's Book Service. Address 
“Saturday Night Book Serv- 
ice’, 73 Richmond St. W., 
Toronto, enclosing postal o1 
money order to the amount of 
the price of the required book 
or books. 
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Now, at America’s world-famous spa, 
one low price covers room with private 
bath for a fortnight; three excellent 
meals daily: course of tonic Sulphur 


Baths; and use of indoor swimming 
pool. Write for complete information. 


‘The Greenbri er Hotel 
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Consider these Advantages of 
Modern, Low-cost, Non-rust Plumbing 


Anaconda Copper Tubes, assembled 
with solder fittings, cost scarcely 
more than piping that rusts. 


Copper Tubes eliminate rust, the 
principal cause of plumbing trouble. 


Copper Tubes last longer...they look 
better. They give the most economi- 
cal service of any material you can 
use. Why not consult your plumber? 
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The Persistence of Unemployment 


Jan, 15th, 1940 


yNE of the really baffling and de- 


pressing features of the war sit- employment. But 
uation in this country is the persist- that do not explain 
ence of unemployment. Here are al| Ment list of 1,400,000! 
the energies and resources of the na- thing that takes an 


BY P.O'D. 


not an unemploy- 


course, are given—-reasons of a sort 


tion being gathered up and directed plaining 
to the one tremendous end, and yet It may be that the chief and basic 
there are nearly a million and a half difficulty is the unadaptability 
of people out of work. And a quarter British labor. Not that the average 
of a million men, nominally employ- 
able, without any work for a year or hand to more than one job. Not that 


he is personally unwilling. But 


Why should this be so? Reasons. of 3enerations he has been trained 
custom and habit and especially by the 
slackness in the building trades, hold- trade-union code to do his own pat 
: ° . © ‘ | © ) TY 
ups at the mines because of the lack (‘ticular work and no othet 
seasonal variations in The bricklayer insists on 





WHAT IS THIS 
LEGION DRIVE? 


British workman is unable to turn his 


AV ine 


brick, the carpenter on shaping boards, 
the miner on digging coal. And if 
there should, for the moment, be no 
bricks to be laid, or boards to be 
shaped, or coal to be dug—-well, they 
simply wait until there are. They 
iraw the Dole 

What’s more, the British workman 
not only refuses to barge into the 
other fellow’s job, but refuses with 
equal obstinacy to let the other fel- 
low barge into his job. Hence the dif- 
ficulty the Government is experienc 
ng with its “dilution” schemes, 

Labor men regard these plans with 
i hostile and suspicious eye. And vet 
how obviously sensible it is that, with 
i crying shortage of skilled labor in 
ertain essentia industries, efforts 


$$ 


and why should | give? 


Canadian Legion War Services sponsor a great, new cause—a service to the men of 
Canada who are fighting for us in our Army, Navy, and Air Force. To provide funds 
for this imperative work, a campaign to raise $500,000 is now under way. If you 
wonder, ''Why should | give?”’ we suggest you read these questions and answers: 


- What is the Legion raising this money for? 
- To provide funds for carrying on educational and 


personal service work with Canadians who have en- 
listed in the fighting forces. 


. What do you mean by Educational Service? 


Men who have enlisted are civilians in khaki who have 
a serious job to do. In doing that job, they should not 
develop the mental attitude ‘“‘we are not coming back,” 
but rather should continually think in terms of ““when 
I go home,” that they may be prepared to resume 

ivilian life where they left off. In the hope of en- 
couraging that outlook, it is felt that wherever possible, 
educational facilities and vocational training while they 
are on active service should be made available, to 
occupy their leisure and constantly remind them of 
the necessity of preparing for the future. 


And what are Personal Services to the Troops? 


- This means advice, guidance and actual personal 


services to men who are far from home and worried 
or bothered about some problem of a domestic or 
business nature. Legion War Services can perform an 
invaluable service to thousands of Canadians through 
their coast-to-coast organization with 1100 branches in 
cities, towns and villages throughout Canada. As the 
war develops, questions of pensions, medical treatment 
and re-establishment will arise. For years, the Legion 
has dealt with such problems and the accumulated 
experience of years will be available to the casualties 
of the present war. 


- Why is Canadian Legion War Services entrusted 


with this work? 


- Because of the vast experience of the Legion in dealing 


with problems of the half-a-million Canadians who 
served in the Great War of 1914-1918, the Dominion 
Government places deep confidence in Legion activities 
and recognizes their particular fitness to cope with the 
problems that will arise during this war and to extend 
wise counsel to the thousands of men who now serve. 


- Do Legion War Services overlap those of the Red 


Cross, Salvation Army, Y.M.C.A., etc.? 


- By no means. On the contrary, the Canadian Red 


Cross have strongly endorsed our activities. It is our 
definite purpose to avoid infringing upon the work 
being done by any other organization. 


. Why shouldn't the Government undertake this job 


of education and vocational training? 


Under dictator governments, practically all services are 
administered by the Government, and the rights and 
privileges of individuals are reduced to a minimum. 
In Canada we still retain the right to decide whether or 
not we wish to provide certain services for our fellow- 
men. In due course it will be the duty of the Govern- 
ment to develop schemes for the return to civil life 
of the men now employed in the armed forces. In 
the meantime, the work of educational training is to 
be carried on under Canadian Legion War Services 
on a voluntary basis. 


- Do men on active service really want to bother 


about education? 


- Where our scheme has been put in operation, the men 


have shown great eagerness to take advantage of the 








should be made to spread that skilled 
labor out as far as possible, by giving 
to semi-skilled and unskilled men such 
parts of the work as they are capable 
of doing. 

That is not how the trade unions 
feel about it. They are thinking in 
terms of wages and conditions, and 
of possible attacks on their standards 
of living—really attacks on their mon- 
opoly. And so, in spite of promises 
and agreements, the Government is 
obliged to proceed very slowly and 
cautiously in the matter. Any precip- 
itate action might precipitate some- 
thing very serious indeed 


Father of Penny Post 


More than a hundred years ago a 
Post Office official named Rowland 
Hill happened to see a postman hand 
a letter to a woman at a cottage door. 
She looked at the envelope for a few 
moments, and then handed it back, 
saying that she did not care to pay the 
postage. In those days, postage was 
paid when the letter was received, not 
When it was posted. You didn’t have 





courses offered. It is not uncommon for 60°; of a unit 
personnel to attend educational courses. 


of education? 


- Are Legion officers qualified to undertake this job 


A. The Legion will organize and finance the plan. The 
actual educational work will be carried out under the 
direction of the Canadian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion. The best educationists in Canada and overseas 
will assist. For instance, as Director of our Educational 
Work in Canada we have secured the services of 
Lt.-Col. Wilfrid W. Bovey, of McGill University, who 
is also Head of the Canadian Association for Adult 


Education. 


Q. Do your services include helping a man find a job 


when he gets back? 


A. Yes. To co-operate with him and employers of labor 
to obtain preference for the men who have qualified 
themselves for such jobs or positions, and to assist the 
government in developing plans for the rehabilitation 


of the men when they return. 


Q. How much of this money will actually go to help 
the soldiers, and how much will be spent in salaries 


of armchair workers? 


A. To date we have developed our programme with only 
two headquarters officers and a very limited number of 
men in the field, due to the fact that we have been 
able to utilize the services of our existing personnel 
free of charge, and also the assistance of so many 
voluntary workers. No matter how the work may 
develop, the paid personnel will, having regard to the 
amount of voluntary services rendered, be very 


moderate. 


Q. Can my contribution be included as a deduction 


on my income tax? 


A. Yes. This appeal is registered under the War Charities 
Act, and as such, the full exemption for War Charities 
contributions has been authorized by the Secretary 


of State. 


Q. Will there be an official audit of Legion War Services 


funds? 


A. Yes. A double audit. Canadian Legion War Services, 
Inc. is registered under the War Charities Act (Ottawa), 
and as such its accounts will be audited by the Auditor- 
General of Canada, in addition to a reputable firm of 


chartered accountants. 


Q. Will any of the money subscribed be used for 
regular Canadian Legion purposes? 

A. No, not one cent. All the money subscribed will be 
spent in the interests of Canadians who are serving 


in our Navy, Army and Air Force. 


Q. Will any of the money be spent on work other than 


education and personal service? 


A. Education and personal services will be a first charge 
on these moneys. Soldiers’ concert parties will be pro- 
vided and recreation huts established where required. It 
will also be the duty of our experienced personnel, under 
proper authority, to do such things as may seem 
reasonable and necessary to contribute to the welfare 
of the troops, having regard to conditions which may 
levelop. The Legion desires to be ready to meet any 


emergency which may arise 


This work warrants your support. It is a practical effort which will bring 


rich dividends in future Canadian manhood. 


Send or take a generous 


donation to this great new cause to your nearest Canadian Legion branch. 


Give freely...Give now! 


EDUCATIONAL AND PERSONAL SERVICE APPEAL 





to take a letter if you didn’t want to. 
Hill was sufficiently interested to 
ask the woman why she refused it. 
And she was sufficiently good-natured 
or careless to tell him. 
“It’s from my brother,” she said, 
“and I know from the way he wrote 
the address that he’s well and happy. 
When he has anything special to tell 
me, he writes the address a different 
way, and I take the letter.” Such, at 
least, is my recollection of the story. 
That experience set Rowland Hill 
to thinking out the plan that made 
him the father of the Penny Post, 
from which have been developed & 
the modern postal systems of the 
world. The Penny Post came poe 
operation on Jan. 10th, 19m); Se 
last week in London the Postal History 
Society gave a dinner to celebrate the 
centenary. The reply to the toast & 
the memory of Sir Rowland Hill was 
made by his grandson, Colonel ra. 
Even in time of war this seems an 
oceasion worth noting. Too bad . 
could not have been marked by a eee: 
toration of penny postage. _ That 
would have given us all something to 
rejoice about. But we mustn t be wer 
patient. Some day, no doubt, we — 
vo back to it—when the Hitlers cease 
from hitling, and the Goerings gur-r-! 
no more 


Alternative Heads 


Evacuation is a thing that most = 
think of in terms of school seen 
and mothers. But there 1s ae 
form of evacuation that 1s equally 
important perhaps even more ae 
portant, now that the school childre 
are trooping back to their homes ti 
such numbers. Certainly much more 
likely to persist “for the duration 

or. longer, it may be. In 
it may even be permanent. 


a good 
é cases 
m This is the evacuation of the var- 
ious departments of the Civil serv 
ice and also of great oe 
Blackpool is now a second W emery 
and all over the country are dotted me 
offices of companies, whose —— : 
was previously conducted withi 
sound of Bow Bells. . 
The reasons for this official = 
commercial exodus are as cogent . 
in the case of the school children. 
all part of the immense plan to 


and 


is sy: s a nit. 
reduce our vulnerability by decentrali 
zation—by spreading out essential na- 


tional activities over the widest pos- 
sible area. If the Germans bomb —. 
don effectively, they will still be oe 
to do terrible damage, but they W = 
be able to bomb the nation's head o z 
There will be a lot of alternative 
heads to go on functioning. re 

Excellent as are the reasons for t n 
migration from Whitehall and an 
City, it has caused a tremendou: 
amount of heart-burning and — 
nlaint, not only among the peop € 
who have been moved, but also * 
the districts to which they have been 


transplanted. Civ il Servants have been 
ansplé 


BLASE 


‘VE no nostalgic longing 
To follow trains away, 
I’m sure the places where they go 
Are just like here, today 
I waste no time in wishing, 
I spurn both hope and sorrow 
I am resigned that it will be 
So like today, tomorrow. 
; A. W. GEo. HALL 


holding meetings of protest. euere 
has even been talk of strikes among 
them. And their indignation has been 
matched by the indignation of = 
people who have had their hotels 
seized to accommodate them. 

No one is very happy about it 
which is perhaps only what you might 
expect—but the Government show — 
sign of weakening in its decision. he 
Civil Servants have been moved or! 
are being moved, and they have got 
to stay moved. But it is different ith 
the City people. They are as free to 
go back as the school children are, 
and a lot of them are already doing 
it. Too bad!—and not only because 
of these times of danger. London is 
much too big and crowded a place. 
The more firms that go away and 
stay away, the better. Perhaps a good 
many of them will. 


The Kilts Are Off 


Scotland will soon be getting thor- 
oughly fed up with this war. In the 
first place there is no fighting to speak 
of—nothing, that is, really to war-r-rm 
a mon’s bluid. And now there are no 
kilts! This last is the hardest ana sor- 
est blow of all, because there 1s So 
little hope of future improvement 
Fighting there probably will be soon 
and hot enough to satisfy even William 
Wallace himself, if he should come 
back to earth 3ut the kilts are def- 
initely off 

In answer to protests from the Scot- 
tish Societies, the War Office has stat- 
ed officially that it has no intention 
of issuing any more kilts to the High- 
land regiments. Those that have them 
may use them, but only for “walking 
out” which seems more like an iIn- 
sult than a concession—and there are 
to be no fresh supplies. The kilts, the) 
sav. are too difficult to make, it is 
impossible to turn them out in suf- 
ficient numbers for all the Highland 
units, and they offer very inadequate 
protection against gas 

It would, of course, be just like the 
Germans to do the dirty and send out 
1 gas that would keep low and get the 
braw lads around the knees, and 
well, there you are! Whatever may 
be claimed for the kilt on the grounds 
of martial beauty or health or con- 
venience, not the Hielandest Hieland 
man of them all could say that it pro- 
tects the knees. 

It would certainly be a sad sight to 
see a Highland regiment jumping 
about and scratching its legs when 
it ought to be attending to more ser- 
ious business. None the less, there 
are sore and angry hearts in the glens 
ind along the braes. War is no what 
t used to be 
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Craven ‘A’ bring you extra smoking 
enjoyment. They are so cool, so fresh, 
so kind to the throat. 


WILL NOT AFFECT YOUR THROAT 
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HANDY BOX 


50c 


Ideal for pocket 
or handbag 








CRAVEN PLAIN 


without cork-tip — same 
fine quality as 
CRAVEN ‘A’ 


CARRERAS LTD... LONDON, ENGLAND 
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SPUN ROCK WOOLS LIMITED 
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8 Marlborough Ave., Toronto, 5 
Distributors for Eastern Canada 
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NGRAM’S gives you speedy action, 

wilts down the meanest whiskers in 
double-quick time and makes them easy 
prey for your blade. And all the time you 
feel that unique Ingram’s difference — its 
soothing, refreshing, comforting coolness. 
Geta thrifty tube or economical jar of 
Ingram’s from your druggist today! 
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French Finances and 
Exchange Control 


BY R. M. COPER 





things to a head. 














‘QOME day they will come again” 

said the dying Poincaré, pointing 
towards Germany. This fear has 
haunted France ever since 1870, and 
it has never abated, not even after 
1918. It has contributed more than 
anything else to determining France’s 
actions in every sphere of public life; 
and perhaps also the actions of in- 
dividuals to a degree which may one 
day be more clearly realized than 
now. It has without doubt been re- 
sponsible for many occurrences in 
the country’s internal and external 
policy which would otherwise defy 
rational explanation. And _ it has 
caused a financial and economic de- 
velopment which made us. witness 
extraordinary things during the last 
few years. 

The system of indirect taxes is so 
firmly rooted in the French mind 
that it was not possible until shortly 
before the outbreak of the First Great 
War to introduce income tax in 
France. 

This was one of the reasons why 
France, who is much less industrial- 
ized than England and Germany, 
found it very hard to keep up with 
German armaments before 1914. After 
the war this difficulty increased, yet 
France never ceased military training 
under conscription, and she did not 
illow financial considerations to 
nterfere with the fortification of her 
eastern frontier. 30th these activi- 
ties continuously made heavy de- 
mands on her Treasury, without how- 
ever by themselves unbalancing the 
finances 

What eventually produced disaster 
was the singularly unfortunate coin- 
cidence of two causes which were en- 
tirely different in character, but 
vorked in the same direction. It was 
the almost revolutionary mood in the 
French people which had been created 
by M. Laval’s incredibly unimagina- 
tive deflationary policy on the one 
hand; and on the other hand the Nazi 
occupation of the Rhineland at a time 
When that mood had come to a head. 


Blum Did His Best 


Whatever one may think of M 
Blum’s political affiliations, there is 
no denying that he had to handle, and 
lid handle tolerably well, a situation 
vhich demanded at the same time 
huge expenditures for stopping the 
ravages of the depression, and for the 
armaments speed-up which had_ be- 
come necessary after Hitler had 
thrown off the mask. It is easy and 
ungrateful now to count the francs 
by which M. Blum increased the 
French public debt; for it is those 
francs whose expenditure then helps 
to defend the Empire today; and it 
is those francs which perhaps pre- 
vented a social revolution in France 
Which would have been infinitely 
more costly (not only to France her- 
self) than M. Blum’s administration 
was. Even if the revolution had been 
quelled. 

Moreover, it is hardly 
blame for incompetency in matters 
of high finance a distinctly Leftist 
group of men, some of whom maybe 
did not even want to understand high 
finance, but who were all prepared 
to assume responsibility when nobody 
Especially if 
more 


logical to 


else was on the scene 
me sees what supposed-to-be 
competent governments did in France 

Between the summers of 1931 and 
1934 the salaries of civil servants were 
changed six times. In addition there 
were other measures taken designed 
to cut down the personnel expendi- 
ture of the administration For ex- 
ample, at one time promotions wert 
stopped for a year. Then a percent 
age was fixed by which the numbe! 
of civil servants was to be reduced; 
this done, it was found that it was 
against the constitution, so it was 
rescinded Civil and military 
sions were frequently tampered with 
We mention these things first, be- 
cause they seem not to be conducive 
to maintaining high efficiency in the 
civil service 

Some years ago there 
hundred and twenty-eight different 
kinds of taxes in France. This was 
before M. Doumergue became Prime 
Minister at the beginning of 1994 


pen- 


were one 








The French economy is basically sound. But the French system of 
public finance has until recently been out of line with the re- 
quirements of a modern economy. Hence the ceaseless troubles 
of the administration, the amazing output of financial decree 


laws in recent years, and the embitterment of the French people 
which bordered on revolution. 


The hopeless deflationary policy of the Laval government brought 


The Blum government could not alter the situation fundamentally 
because it was denied the power to introduce exchange control 
which at that stage would have been an appropriate solution. 


M. Reynaud, the present Finance Minister, might have succeeded. 
In any case he has put France's war finances on a footing which 
will prevent them from interfering with the war effort. 





Since then the number of taxes has 
greatly 
him power to enact financial legisla- 


thought 


strained 
hundred-odd 
during his year of office. 


months he was in office in 
passed five 
financial decree laws. 
temps who held office in 1937 between 
the two Blum administrations did still 
better. 
of granting unlimited special powers 
to governments, Parliament restricted 
M. Chautemps to two months’ legisla- 


Finance Minister for two and a half 
weeks in one of Briand’s cabinets in 
1925? 
Powers and 
days, and if you were minister and 
moved a bill you had to go through 
the paces all right. 


actually 





increased. Parliament gave 
then still 
undemocratic to govern in 


by decree. It was 


fashion, and M. Doumergue re- = 


himself to issuing a 
financial decree 


mere 
laws 


Hectic Law-Making 


M. Laval was less scrupulous in, 
since by experience more accustomed 


During the six 
1935 he 
hundred and _ forty-nine 
And M. Chau- 


such matters. 


activity indicates 


Having become a little wary 


income tax, and 


by decree. During this period 


he issued one hundred and seventeen 
financial decree laws. 


you think the resourcefulness 


and achievements of these gentlemen The intolerable 
are remarkable, what would you say 


taxes had been 


M. Loucheur who was French 


Nobody 
Decree 


thought of 
Laws in 


Special 
those 


And M. Loucheur 
move eight bills, but 
through the 


not only 


carried one amidst a most 





Chamber of Deputies! 

Of course, this quantitatively hectic 
clearly that 
of the measures were taken, and had 
to be taken, as expedients of the mo-_ the 
ment. We have already mentioned 
two fundamental reasons why French 
public finanées were in such a pre- 
carious position; the failure of estab- 
lishing a well functioning system of 


defense expenditure. 


Caillaux the “Bolshevist”’ 


burden of indirect 


reasons of the French Revolution. The 
revolutionary governments devised a 
perfect and modern system of direct 
taxes. It was dropped by Napoleon 
for no particularly cogent reason; he 
reverted to the old system. In 1914 
M. Caillaux was forced to resign his 
office as Minister of Finance, and sent 
into the wilderness, publicly accursed 
violent 


THE LENGTHENING SHADOW 


fury throughout the whole country 
as (what we would call today) a bol- 
shevist. His crime was the audacity 
of introducing a bill which contained 
principle of progressive income 
taxation. Alas, the good old days; 
and only twenty-five years ago. 


most 


A third cause was the falling off of 
revenue due to France’s export trade 
having been particularly hard hit by 
the depression. And we have to add 
the determined resistance of certain 
groups in France to submit to ex- 
change control, which until the out- 
break of this war was another mani- 
festation of bolshevism to them. 


high level of 


of the chief 


It looks as if this resistance was 
partly not so much due to the insist- 
ence on the principle of preserving 
the freedom of movement of capital 
funds, as to more selfish causes. How- 
ever, there was in some measure a 
legitimate reason for this. 

Until a year or two ago France had 
seven regular budgets, and at times 


outburst of (Continued on Puge 16) 
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The War Gets Tougher 


BY P. M. 


rIYHIS war is probably going to be a tougher war 
for us Canadians from now on. 

For one thing, we are going to have our taxes 
raised—very considerably. The publicity committee 
of the first National War Loan gave us clear warn- 
ing in its statement that, as the war proceeds, about 
10 per cent. of the national income is likely to be 
required for purposes of government (federal, pro- 
vincial and municipal, and including war expendi- 
tures). This compares with the 25 per cent. which 
our governments have been taking latterly. 

A fair guess is that taxation is going to jump very 
soon after the coming election, in fact just as soon 
as the government gets 
set. If the King govern- 
ment is returned to office, 
which it probably will be, 
it will have a mandate 
from the people to do 
whatever is necessary to 
carry on the war and 
bring it to a 
conclusion, and it~ will 
proceed to exercise that mandate to an extent that 
will considerably increase our individual awareness 
of the fact that we are at wal 

Taxes will be upped because it is already evident 


successful 





that present tax receipts are nowhere near w hat is 
necessary, and because it is also apparent that this 
is a much more costly war than the last (Britain's 
daily war outlay is already around the peak level of 
the last war, though war operations are obviously 
on a much more restricted scale today than they 
are likely to be in future), and because the Cana- 
dian government knows that the Allies have to pay 
cash on the nail this time for their large and essen- 
tial war purchases from the United States. 

In regard to the higher cost of making war, Sit 
lohn Simon stated recently that the cost of equip- 
ping a British division and maintaining it in the field 
had almost doubled since the last war, mainly on 
aweccount of mechanization 


Regimentation, Too 


After the federal election 
expect to see a progressive tightening of the govern 


next month we mays 
mental control of business. ‘The aim will be to bring 
all the productive and distributive machinery of the 
into alignment with the national task of 
prosecuting the war. Canada will become more and 
more “totalitarian,” following in the 
France and Britain, just as they have followed Ger- 
many’s. This extension of government control will 
affect (presumably, not for the better) the ability 


country 


footsteps of 


For Canadians to pay 
income in taxes is bad enough, but they will still be 
a lot better off than the Germans, whose government 
is now spending 60 per cent. of the national income 
Authority for the latter figure is the Whaley-Eaton 
Service of 


winning public 
and regimentation 
will be made easier by the 
intensification of 
war effort that now 


ous, sustained 
slaught in the air and on 
land is 
casualties on the Allied side, 
which may be expected to produce a public state of 


abandonment 
prosperity. It will be a time of test for both sides 


RICHARDS 


of business to make profits and provide the required 
tax revenues. 

While Canadian taxation may not be increased so 
far as to reduce the general Canadian standard of 
living to the “bearable minimum”, which is recog- 
nized as the tax objective in Britain, France and 
Germany, it will certainly (if the war continues) be 
carried far enough to 
ments by the average citizen. 
affect business considerably. Consumption of luxury 
products will diminish. And heavy war profits taxes 
will mean that 
power from this source that there was in the last 


personal readjust- 
This will obviously 


require 


there will not be the purchasing 


war. 


Germans Are Worse Off 


10 per cent. of the national 


Washington, which adds that three- 


quarters of the amount spent by the German goy- 
ernment comes from taxes, contributions and profits 
from government enterprises. “This simply means,” 
says Whaley-Eaton, “that 
is working for the State, an almost complete social- 


virtually every industry 


ization.” 

France has gone further than Britain in the regi- 
mentation of 
lengths that would not have been thought possible 
few years ago 


industry, but Britain has gone to 


And the necessity of “fighting the 


devil with fire’ has been accepted in Britain with 
surprisingly 
It appears that the Canadian government's job of 
coming taxation 


good grace 


acceptance of its 
measures 


Germany's 
seems 
be in progress. A vigor- 
German on- 





bound to cause 


perhaps serious ones, 


mind conducive to acceptance of increased sacrifice 

There are signs that we are now moving into the 
second stage of the war, features of which will be 
the development of the first real physical struggle 
for supremacy 
more complete subjection of capitalistic economies 


between the contenders, a much 
the totalitarian requirements of war, and the 


of false hopes regarding a wartime 


There's Good and Bad 
Economizing 


BY HOWE MARTYN 








Pointless economizing in business or in personal matters will harm, 
not help, our war-time national economy. The latter requires 
for its continued strength that individuals and corporations shall 
continue and if possible increase their peace-time activity. 


The national government isn't likely to be a party to false economiz- 
ing in war-time, but lesser agencies of government in the prov- 
inces and municipalities may. The writer suggests that practical 
directions on how to economize are needed for the security of 


the economy. 





,{CONoMY is imperative for the 

- winning of the war. 
is coming over from pretty 
heavy business and political artillery 
Of course, Canadians are a debto1 
nation and a nation of debtors 
ensconced in long-hardened concrete 
optimism. The barrage of advice may 
fail even to interrupt our dreams 
That would seem as bad as for us to 
be frightened out of our wits. How- 
ever, panic is really the greater 
danger on the home front of business 
and finance. 

Economy is an abstract noun, a 
general term. Words of this kind, 
lacking reference to definite and 
specific things or actions, have such a 
subversive way of getting taken the 
wrong way that they ought to be in- 
terned for propaganda and sabotage 
Demands for economy can have the 
most consequences to the 
economy, meaning the industrial and 
business organization of the country, 
if everybody suddenly, stringently 
and indiscriminately economizes, i.e 
stops buying 


This advice 


some 


serious 


No Strength in Fasting 


It is desirable at all times that the 
economy should grow increasingly 
strong, and in this war it is already 
generally understood that our eco 
nomic strength is vital. Economizing 
has its place. But every child knows 
you go strong by drinking your milk 
and eating your spinach, not by 
fasting. 

The economy comprises govern 
ment activities and individual and 
corporate activities in the production 
distribution, investment and consump- 
tion of wealth. The objective in peace 
or war is to maximize the real wealth 
in Whatever form in your economy 
even though in war you proceed im- 
mediately to explode much of 
wealth, destroying it again 

But if, for instance, we allow the 
present Canadian apple crop, picked 
and barrelled, but unexportable on 
account of the war, simply to rot be- 
cause we are all individually 
mizing, it would be 
waste Indiscriminate reductions in 
consumption, and likewise in invest- 


your 


econo- 


sheer stupid 


ment, wh 


people by 


ich are Sst 


economy 





iggested to many 


are no contribu- 


tion to our war effort 


Will it Release Wealth? 





There is little danger of the na- 
tional government being a party to 
false economizing in war time All 
the wealth that can command is 
used, and all the resources it can gain 
control of are fully employed. How- 
ever, lesser agencies of zovernment 
in the provinces and municipalities 


Without direct 


the wat 


such asse 


down education, 
teacher can’t go to 


would be 
factory. 
can do in 


effort 
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responsibilities towards 
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economies as cutting 
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time Her salary 
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War-time. Scroog- 








purpose, is unhealthy, psv« \ 
jangerous 
Saving to Pay Taxes 

However hanges in the economy 
broad and deep enough to. affect 
every person in the country” are 
bound to come in the course of the 
val Mr. Chamberlain, in a speech 
at the recent Lord Mayor's Banquet 
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Europe on Short Rations 


BY GERALD CARR 


[OVER country nh Europe is 

rationed, more or less severely 
owing to the repercussions of the 
war. Rationing has had to be intro- 
duced in many neutral countries, o1 
the policy of restricting supplies has 
been adopted. This is done by ration 
ing the retailer who is allotted an 
average of foodstuffs proportionately 
reduced compared with their normal 
sales. 

The restriction and scarcity has re 
sulted in increased prices which have 
In some cases gone Up as much as a 
third before government control was 
established. Schemes that will take 
the retailer rationing a step further 
and include the purchaser have 
prepared by most countries. France 
due to her great agricultural re 


peen 





Britain France Germany 
> ozs. a week 
Butte 4 ozs. a week Unrationed Margarine 
zs. Milk 
skimmed 
upk 
Bacon 4 sa week Unrationed restricte 
See Meat 
Unrationed Lar 
Edible Fats Unrationed 5 a week 
res ed Deoarce 
Unrationed Coffee unot 
Coffee Unrationed Tea supplies  tainable 
and Tea restricted Substitute 
ise 
To be rationed Meatless day || lb. a week 
Vea | to 2 lbs. a yn Fridays 1 to 2 egas 


week approx 


12 ozs. a week 8} sozs aweek 
Suga Special allow- Unrationed Jam, 32 ozs 
ances for pre extra f« 
serving children 
UPt 
Fu Unratione Unrateon restr 
> gals. a month Rationing Unobtainable 
Petrol and upwards. expected tor private 
according to motorist 
car 
4 to 6 silk 
Clothing Unrationed Unrationed stockings 4 
year. All 
clothing ra 


tioned and not 
sold without 
proof of need 


SOUPCES 


S tetua 


hoa more tavor 


able position than many neutral cour 


tries, Voluntary reduction of pur- 
chasers combined with restricted suy 
plies at present meeting the situation 
Che table below shows the rules 
force n three belligerent and fou 
neutral countries mult does ot te 
the whole story yr the Ss lest 
form of rationing is t nake the 


articie unobtainable and in the case 


of Gern 
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Have you to make a Speech? 


Write a Short Story, important letter, or 
article? It must click, but you find it diffi- 
cult. Let a trained rewrite man help you. 
My fifteen years’ experience as writer, public 
speaker, salesman, here and abroad is at 
your disposal. Reasonable fees assured. 
Write Damon Brooks, 51 Woodville Ave., 
Toronto. GErrard 2181. 








Dividend Notices 


RELIANCE 





















LIMITED 
6%4% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED 
STOCK 
DIVIDEND of one and five 
L eights per cent (154%) per 


share, being the dividend for the 
quarter ending February 29, 1940, 
has been declared and authorized 
to be paid on March 15, 1940 to all 
preference shareholders of record 
with the transfer agents of the 
Company at the close of business 
on February 29, 1940 
By order of the Board, 
A. W. GIBB, Secretary 


Winnipeg, January 16, 1940 
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PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 44. 


TAKE NOTICE that the regula! 
juarterly Dividend of $1.625 per share 
on the outstanding Preferred Stock of 
the Company for the three months 
period ended February 29th, 1940, has 
been declared as Dividend No. 44, pay 
able March 15th, 1940, to Shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
February 29th, 1940. 

CLASS “A” DIVIDEND NO. 18. 

ALSO TAKE NOTICE that a Dividend 
of $1.00 per share on the outstanding 
Class *‘A’’ Common Shares of the Com- 

has been declared as Dividend No 
1 é ble March 15th, 1940, to Share- 
holders of record at the close of business 
February 29th, 1940. 

N.B. Further dividends on the Cl 
Shares, amountir 
have been 
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A. I. SIMMONS 


Secretary 


nuary 26th, 1940 








Hollinger Consolidated 
Gold Mines Limited 


DEND NUMBER 328 
D! 


EXTRA VIDEND NUMBER 60 








ELECTRIC POWER 


BLE ‘TRIC power has layed a 
‘ yminent role in the acai 
nt of Canada’s manufacturing and 





ng According to the latest re- 
ns nearly four-fifths of the power 


n both these branches of indus- 


s electric drive. In the fifteen 

rs for which such returns are 
ivaila the use of electric drive in 
facturing has risen by 183.7 per 





SATURDAY 


NIGHT 


OLD & DROSS 


It is recommended that answers to inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 





CAN. IND. ALCOHOL 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


So many have benefited by your 
column that I also would appreciate 
your opinion, Over 2 months ago I 
purchased some Class “B” stock of 
Canadian Industrial Alcohol and now 
I’m beginning to wonder. In your 
opinion would you continue holding 
or would you convert them? 


B. K. O., Victoria, B.C 


I think that the Class “B” stock of 
Canadian Industrial Alcohol is highly 
speculative and of limited appeal, even 
at current low levels and despite the 
possibility that Hiram Walker—which 
owns 48 per cent of the voting and 23 
per cent of the Class ‘“B’’ stock—-may 
make a further attempt to acquire the 
company. 

Sales of rye whiskey and gin in 
Canada the principal market and 
whiskey sales in Great Britain may 
be adversely affected by the war. 
Furthermore, additional taxes will 
take a cut out of profits and rising 
raw material costs will be an added 
burden. On the other hand, the 
chemical division, which produces in- 
dustrial alcohol and other solvents, 
charcoal, acetate of lime, ete., will 
benefit somewhat from war orders, 
although these are unlikely to be on 
a substantially profitable basis. Despite 
the fact that earnings increased from 
$81,525 in the 11 months ended August 
31, 1938, to $212,348 in the 1939 fiscal 
period, important earnings are not 
likely and dividend payments are not 
a near-term prospect. Net in the 
juarter ended November 30, 1939, was 
$67,874, equal to 6 cents per share, 
as compared with a net of $95,252 and 
per share earnings of 9 cents in the 
similar period in 1938. 


HALLIWELL 


*, Gold & Dross 

Will you please give me any infor- 
ation you can about Halliwell Gold 
Mines? Would you, also, mind men- 
tioning one or two junior golds that 
have a little more than a highly spec- 
ulative outlook? 

F.R.N., Red Deer, Alta 
Since development of its property 
township, Quebec, 
proved disappointing, Halliwell Gold 
Mines has assisted in the financing of 
other properties, and the outlook 
appears somewhat uncertain. The 
company had a fair amount of cash 
in its treasury and now has large 
shareholdings in Dumico Gold Cor- 
poration and Morris Kirkland Gold 
Mines. The latter company is resum- 
ing milling operations, with ore re- 
serves sufficient for a year and other 
possibilities to be explored. The 
prospects for Dumico appear rather 
promising but underground work was 
discontinued last April when funds 
ran low. 

Such mines as East Malartic, San 
Antonio, Kerr-Addison and Aunor are 
junior gold mines which appear to 
ffer speculative attraction, with pos- 
f capital appreciation and 
increased profits. San Antonio is al- 
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The Equitable Life 


Reports Fine Year 


Balance Sheet, December 31st, 1939 
ASSETS 


Real Estate: 
Office Premises 
Other (Held for Sale) 


Mortgages on Real Estate 
Agreements for Sale 

Loans on Collateral 

Loans on Policies 

Bonds and Debentures 
Stocks 

Cash on Hand and in Banks 
Interest Due 

Interest Accrued 


Premiums Due and Deferred (Net) 


TOTAL ASSETS 


$ 97,500.00 
563,316.55 
$ 660,816.55 
5,589,947.26 
278,160.23 
6,691.81 
77564. 95 
71,021.55 
14, + 26 
30,2 


1,5 
3,5 
1 

3.99 


101121. tt 
120,328.58 
171,070.55 

$12.160,415.40 


LIABILITIES 


Policy and Annuity Reserves 


Provision for Unpaid and Unreported Claims 


Amounts Left with Company at Interest 


Premiums Paid in Advance 
Interest Paid in Advance 
Cashiers’ Credit Balances 


151,917.00 
23,056.64 


Taxes, Expenses and Accounts Due and Accrued 


Other Liabilities 


Dividends Allotted to Policyholders 
Investment and Contingency Reserves 


Capital Paid In 
Surplus 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


This Report is featured by: 


327,155.00 
507,384.30 


$12,160,415.40 


An increase in Insurance 


in Force to $41,062,830... Assets gained $568,225 
..» Policy Reserves up $485,580, the total exceeding 
statutory requirements ... Real Estate and Mortgage 
reserves increased and accounts carried below book 


value .. 


. Bonds, Debentures and Stocks taken below 


market value... Contingency Reserves increased... 

Surplus gained $40,982 .. . Interest earned on ledger 

assets increased to 4.98% ...A strong position 
protecting policyholders securely. 


QUITABLE 


ae te ay 


Lire 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE ~ WATERLOO. ONTARIO 








GEO. H. GOODERHAM, president of 
the Dominion of Canada General In- 
surance Company, whose annual report 
for 1939 showed increases in income 
and assets and further improvement of 
the company’s financial position. 


ready paying a dividend, East Mal- 
artic and Kerr-Addison should soon 
commence, and dividends might be 
anticipated next year for Aunor. I 
also consider the outlook for Pay- 
master as quite favorable. 


STE. CATHERINE IMP. 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I would appreciate any news you 
can give me in regard to Ste. Catherine 
Improvement Company. I hold some 
of these bonds but have been out of 
touch with the situation and would 
like to be brought up to date. 


S. O. M., Toronto, Ont. 

All the rights of Ste. Catherine Im- 
provement Company to its land lease 
and building on St. Catherine Street 
West, Montreal, were terminated by a 
judgment of the Superior Court, Mont- 
real, on January 3, 1940: reason for 
the judgment was the company’s in- 
ability to pay taxes and ground rent 
under the land lease. 

All the remaining assets, consisting 
of cash and certain mortgage certif- 
icates “of doubtful value,” have been 
surrendered to the trustees for the 
bondholders. It is indicated that a 
distribution of $7.85 for each $100 
principal amount of bonds outstand- 
ing will be made by the trustee, after 
all charges and expenses, and such 
payment will be made on February 
23, 1940, upon surrender of the bonds 
and coupons. Any additional funds 
Which may become available through 
eventual disposal of the mortgage 
certificates will likewise be distributed 
to bondholders who turn in their bonds 
and receive the original payment. 


HOWEY 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I would be glad to receive informa- 
tion on Howey, as to its position mine- 
wise, dividend possibilities, the value 
of its East Malartic holdings, etc. 


-B. J.C., Larder Lake, Ont. 


Minewise the Howey Gold Mines 
property is nearing the end. At the 
annual meeting last March it was 
stated there was sufficient ore for 
the best part of two years’ profitable 
operations. Since that time a new 
block of low grade ore has been de- 
veloped which should extend the life 
of the mine at least into the summer 
of 1941. In the past year a dividend 
of five cents a share was paid and it 
is reasonable to expect a similar re- 
turn this year. 

Its holdings of 430,000 shares of 
East Malartic has a current market 
valuation of $1,634,000, or close to 33 
cents per Howey share. The finan- 
cial statement for 1939 has not been 
made public but at the end of 1938 
current assets were $1,621,815, which 
included cash $683,721 and marketable 
securities $631,831, although the mar- 
ket value of the investments at that 
time was $1,188,000, which figure is 
now much higher due to the upturn 
in East Malartic. 

In association with other companies 
Howey is actively seeking a new 
property. The shares offer interest- 
ing possibilities and while the present 
price is considerably under the mar- 
ket value of its assets, this is perhaps 
due to the realization that the mine 
is a salvage operation and the fact 
that few holding companies ever sell 
at their paper value. 


MODERN CONTAINERS 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I would appreciate your opinion of 
the common stock of Modern Con- 
tainers, Limited, at the current mar- 
ket, and from the standpoint of ap- 
preciation and of course continued 
earning power. 

—N. C. B., Halifax, NS. 


I think you might regard the com- 
mon stock of Modern Containers, Lim- 
ited, as a business man’s investment. 
Appreciation prospects of the stock 
seem limited, but it has attraction for 
income; it is selling currently at 15% 
to yield 5.2 per cent. at the 80-cents- 
per-share dividend rate. 

Modern Containers, Limited, is an 
amalgamation of Collapsible Tubes 
and Containers, Limited, and Modern 
Machine Company, Limited. In addi- 
tion to manufacturing collapsible tubes 
and containers for tooth paste, shaving 
cream and other semi-liquids for Can- 
adian distribution, the company makes 


(Continued on Next Page) 





BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 


BY HARUSPEX 


Phe long-term or year-to-year direction of stock prices has 


been upward since March 81, 


month-to-month viewpoint, the 


1938. From the short-term or 


N.Y. stock market's direction, 


since September, has been downward, prices, so far, having regis- 
tered a slow technical correction of the war advance. 


STOCK MARKET TREND 


Over the past four and one-half months the American stock 
market has been undergoing a slow technical correction of the 


sharp September war advance. 


Normal limits to such a cor- 


rective movement were previously given herein as 32/29 on the 


Dow-Jones rail average, 146 


140 on the industrial average 


Should the two averages now rally above their last rally peaks 


(Industrials 152.80, Rails 32.67), 


they will have signalled, under 


Dow's theory, that the corrective movement has ended and that 
the main upward trend has been resumed in favor of another 


broad forward movement. 


A decline, rather than rally, 


at this juncture, carrying the 


rail average, on closing price, to or under 29.80, would represent 
a more than fractional penetration of its critical support point of 
September 18—-30.81, and would be a confirmation of the January 
veakness of the industrial average in decisively penetrating its 


critical support point of December 27—30.99. 


ment would signal a technical 
April to September, 1939. 


Such a develop- 


al correction of the upmove from 
This would represent an intermediate 


decline in a major uptrend, such as the downtrend from Novem- 


ber 1938 to April 1939. 
on the rails, 143 
Awaiting the 


Normal correction zones would be 31/28 
134 on the industrials. 


market's disclosure of the immediate trend, it 


should be borne in mind that the decline has been running for 


more than the normal duration, 


that volumes have been suffi- 


ciently light to suggest a well-liquidated position, that prices are 


reasonable relative to prospective 
Accordingly 


of bad news is out. 
discussed above, would not be 


business levels, and that a lot 


, any extension of the decline, as 
the oceasion, in our opinion, for 


increased bearishness, but rather, would suggest that the final 
phase of secondary decline was being witnessed prior to renewed 


upturn 


DOW JONES STOCK AVERAGES 


SEPT ocT NOV. 





INDUSTRIALS 











145.69 
11/30 


DAILY AVERAGE STOCK MARKET TRANSACTIONS 


1,879,000 | 949,000 | 836,000 | 


DEC. JAN. FEB 











711,000 485,000 


February 10, 1940 








































































































































A CHECK-UP OF YOUR 
INVESTMENTS 


A requisite of a sound investment 
portfolio is a periodic analysis by a 
competent investment consultant. This 
service may be obtained without 
obligation at any of our offices. 


A.E.AMES &CO. 


LIMITED 
Business Established 1889 


TORONTOSG 


Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Victoria New York London, éng. 


Canadian Mining and Industrial Stocks 


Canadian Commodities 


OUR STATISTICAL STAFF WILL BE PLEASED TO ANSWER 
INQUIRIES REGARDING ALL CLASSES OF SECURITIES. 


F. J. Crawford & Co. 


MEMBERS: 


The Toronto Stock Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


11 JORDAN ST. Branches: 
TORONTO BARRIE 


ELgin 2201 ORILLIA 


ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE~WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


AGENCY BUILDING - . - . 
211A EIGHTH AVE. W. - . . ° 
McCALLUM HILL BLDG. - . : ° 
411 AVENUE BUILDING - . . . 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 


REGINA, SASK. 
SASKATOON, SASK. 





CHARTERED TRUST 
and EXECUTOR COMPANY 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
For the Year Ended December 31, 1939 





Balance forward from previous year .... .$184,500.04 
Net profit for year after deducting cost of Manage - 
ment, Directors’ and Auditors’ fees, and all other 


expenses including Municipal Taxes 121,135 
- $305,635.61 
Appropriated as Follows: 
Provision for Dominion and Provincial Taxes. . $19,500.00 


Written off Office Premises and Furniture and 
PORsUTOR ocs005s : caus 
Contributions to Staff Pension Fund 

Dividends ...... és ‘ ; 





50,000.00 


93,096.20 


Carried 





FOPWEREE. bi ceca coeur ee scd bees sesoseueeereevete $212,539.41 


Certified per report attached 


ARTHUR J. HARDY, 
HARVEY A. LEVER, C.A., Auditors 


BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1939 





ASSETS 
Capital Account: 
Office Premises ; > 285,007.22 
Safety Deposit Vaults ..... 3.15 
Real Estate Held for Sale 1 
Mortgages—Principal ........ 7 
Interest Due and Accrued . 5 
Loans on Collateral Securities q 
Bonds and Debentures 
Dominion of Canada and Province of 
TICES cas S:cic bEG 5 4 005003 b 4045000055 
oem r British Dominions . 
‘anadian Municipalities and. School 
RPUESOON, | 85 646-054 exes tec cne wees 82,600.24 
Corporations ..... ; Oveet ‘ 181,907.38 
Interest Accrued ......... ; 5,639.73 
Stocks SAE Seer ee Mhees areeras 


‘ash on Hand and in Banks as sae 
a ivances to Trusts, Estates and Agencies 
Accounts Receivable : es 
Other Assets ; 





Guaranteed Trust Account: 
Mortgages—Principal .. ‘ 
Interest Due and Accrued 9,198.95 
Bonds and Debentures— 
Dominion of Canada and Province of 
Ontario ...00% : ,683,091.50 
Eastern Provinces of Canada ; 79,272.01 
Other British Dominions .. 5 13416 599 81 
Canadian Municipalities and S« hool 
Districts , 
Corporations 
Interest Accrued ; 
Loans on Collateral Securities 
Cash on Hand and in Banks 


671,163.93 
50,643.80 
23,209.64 
; 151,418.88 
° 131,937.34 


3,928,181.75 


Total Capital and Guaranteed Assets $ 5, 309 ,013.49 


LIABILITIES 
oe Account: 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid $ 1,000,000.00 
NE oc bloat eput es ages : ; 100,000.00 
Dividend No. 84 payable Jan. 2, 1940 20,000.00 
Accounts Payable and Accrued Items 11,098.49 


Fees, Rents and other items paid in advance 13,239. 37 








Reserve for Dominion and Provincial Taxes 54.47 
Balance at credit of Profit and Loss ade 212,539.41 
a won S 9,000,088 74 
Guaranteed Trust Account: 
Trust Deposits $ 3,257,425.42 
Funds held under Guaranteed Investment 
Certificates a . 70,756.33 


——__3,928,181.75 


Total Capital and Guaranteed Liabilities $ 5,309, 013. 49 


ESTATES, TRUSTS AND AGENCIES 


Cash, Securities and other Properties held for Estates, 
Trusts and Agencies se : <aneawe $ 19,497,545.30 


commeeninn 


“$ 19, 497,545.30 





Total Estates, Trusts and Agencies 





Estates, Trusts and 
Company 
Advances from Capital Account 





Agencies under 





Administration 





by the 
$ 19,431,803.09 
65,742.21 








Total Estates, Trusts and Agencies $ 19,497,545.30 











Approved on behalf of the Board, 


R. R. CORSON, President 
JOHN J. GIBSON, General Manager 
















We have audited the books and accounts of Chartered Trust and Executor Company 
for the year ended December 31, 1939, and have verified the Cash, Bank Balances and 
Securities of the Company 

After due consideration, we have formed an independent opinion as to the position 
of the Company. and certify that in our opinion so formed and according to the best of 
our information, and the explanations given to us, the attached Balance Sheet, and the 
related statement of Profit and Loss. set forth fairly and truly the state of affairs of the 
Company at December 31. 1939, and the profits made for the year ended on that date 
and are in accordance with its books. All transactions of the Company that have come 
within our notice have, in our opinion, been within the powers of the Company 












ARTHUR J. HARDY 


HARVEY A. LEVER, CA. Auditors 
January 24, 1940 












































THE WESTERN SAVINGS AND LOAN 
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To lend money on Canadian real 


Gonads 
ulure 


estate away back in 1855, when 
this Corporation was first establish- 
ed In business, required more than 
good judgment— it required faith. 
The future of Canada was obscure. 
$ Never in the years that have fol- 


lowed has that faith wavered. It 





governs the Canada Permanent 
policy to-day. 


CANADA 
dar a 


ortqage Corporation 


al 


Head Office 
320 BAY ST. - TORONTO 


Assets Exceed $69,000,000 








ASSETS 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT 
Office Premises, Waterloo and 
Kitchener, including Safe De- 
posit Vault, etc., and fixtures 
ks oose 


Galt and Preston 198,780.39 
Other Real Estate 361,071.10 
Mortgages $ 208,602.71 

Interest due and 

accrued .. 5,182.12 
————_—-——— 213,784 83 
Loans on Securities (including 

$34.115.44 against Company's 

own stock) . ‘ 177,095.16 
Dominion and Pro- 

vincial Government 

Bonds = - 180,023.56 
Canadian Municipal 

Bonds A 12,796.38 
Other Bonds and De- 

bentures 179,801.39 
Stocks . ‘ 7,322.88 

— —_—_— 379 944.21 

Other Assets 80,033.02 
Advances to Estates under Ad- 

ministration 38,388.87 





Cash on hand in banks 


$1,486,309 82 


GUARANTEED TRUST ACCOUNT 
Mortgages (including 
Agreements for Sale 
$171,156.21 covering 
mortgaged proper- 


ties sold) «+++ 6,199,380. 88 
Interest due and 
accrued esse 180,073.19 
-— — 6,379,454.07 


Dominion and Pro- 
vincial Government 
Bonds 

Dominion and Pro- 
vincial Government 
Guaranteed Bonds 

Canadian Municipal 
Bonds 

Other Bonds and De- 
bentures 


1,400,935 .57 


356,269.65 
1,343,355 .04 
494,696 .08 


——_——————-_ 3, 595,256 34 
Stocks and Accrued Dividends 221,656.39 
Demand Loans against securities 
Cash on hand and in banks 


60,816.29 
672,912 39 


$10,930,095 .48 


ESTATES, TRUSTS AND AGENCY ACCOUNT 


Mortgages 668,313.63 
Bonds . 2,149,587 .28 
Sundry Trust Investments 200,877.74 
Cash on hand and in banks 288,719.52 
Inventory value of unrealized 

Estate Assets 4,284,746.17 





~$7,592,244.34 
$20,008,649. 65 
FORD S. KUMPF, President 
—— 


LOUIS L. LANG 
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New Business 
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THE 


WESTERN 
LIFE 


H. H. GRAY 


President and General Manager 


Head Office, Pigott Building — Hamilton, Ontario 


Gain 50% Over 1938 
New Premiums cit, Gain 50% Over 1938 


GOOD OPENINGS AVAILABLE 
FOR QUALIFIED AGENTS 


Branches: Vancouver, Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Winnipeg, 
Hamilton, Toronto, Guelph, Kingston, Kitchener, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Timmins. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


GOLD & DROSS 





(Continued from Page 12) 
metal and plastic caps for the con- 
tainers and also bottle tops, stoppers 
and other similar plastic merchandise. 
Since activities are closely allied with 
the distribution of a wide variety of 
consumer goods in general use, it en- 
joys a well-sustained demand for its 
products. The company is capitalized 
at 25,000 no par common shares, and 
3,000 shares of $100-par 5% per cent. 
cumulative redeemable preferred, all 
of which are issued. 

As of June 30, 1939, current assets 
totalled $370,917, against current lia- 
bilities of $61,228. Of the former, 
$37,051 was in cash and $184,580 in 
marketable securities, the market 
value of which was $190,585. Net 
earnings of the combined companies 
for the 5 years ended in 1938 have 
been equal to an annual average of 
$14.94 per preferred and $1.13 on the 
common stock. Results for 1939 are 
expected to compare favorably with 
1938 when net was equal to $1.06 per 
share. For the 6 months ended June 
30, 1939, net from all sources was equal 
to 95 cents per common share, of 
which 43 cents was realized on profit 
from securities sold and 52 cents from 
operations and interest and dividends 
received. Because the business is not 
seasonal, a comfortable coverage of 
the common dividend is indicated. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


The Waterloo Trust and 
Savings Company 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


DECEMBER 3st, 1939 


LIABILITIES 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT 


Capital (Paid-up) $ 1,000,000 .00 
General Reserve 200,000.00 
Investment Reserve 200,000.00 
Dividend Declared (Paid 

Jan. 2/40) . 25,000.00 
Provisions for Government 

WEED 65620505 40,000.00 


Profit and Loss 21,309.83 


$1,486,309. 83 


GUARANTEED TRUST ACCOUNT 
General Guaranteed Invest- 
ment Receipts . . 
Trust Deposits 


4,112,949 .28 
6,817,146. 20 


$10,930,095 48 


ESTATES, TRUSTS AND AGENCY 
ACCOUNT 
Trust funds for Investment 3,269,109.30 
Advances from Capital 
Funds .. os 
Inventory value of unreal- 
ized Estate Assets 








$20,008, 649.65 
P. V. WILSON, Managing Director. 





DIRECTORS 


President 
FORD S. KUMPF 
Waterloo 


Vice-Presidents 


HENRY KNELL 


Galt Kitchener 
GEORGE A. DOBBIE HON. W. D. EULER P. R. HILBORN 
Galt Kitchener Preston 
W. L. HILLIARD, M.D. FRED HALSTEAD WM. HENDERSON, Sr. 
Waterloo Waterloo Waterloo 
ALLAN HOLMES W. J. MOTZ R. O. McCULLOCH 
Galt Kitchener Galt 
J. E. F. SEAGRAM T. W. SEAGRAM H. J. SIMS, K.C 
Waterloo Waterloo Kitchener 
W. H. SOMERVILLE P. V. WILSON 
Waterloo Managing-Director 
OFFICES: 
Waterloo - Kitchener - Galt - Preston 
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PICKLE CROW 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I am thinking of buying 400 shares 
of Eldorado or 100 of Pickle Crow 
for appreciation. What is your advice? 

—S. W. R., Calgary, Alta. 

Of the stocks you mention I prefer 
Pickle Crow, which gives you a yield 
of about 10 per cent. Earnings for 
1939 are likely to be well above that 
of the previous year, production in 
the final quarter having reached an 
all-time peak. The management is 


excellent, ore reserves substantial, 
sufficient for several years’ milling, 
and present dividends are more than 
being earned. 


The mill, which is now handling 
about 400 tons daily, is being raised 
to 500 tons. New hoisting equipment 
his been installed capable of carrying 
operations another 1,000 feet to 3,000 
feet depth. The company has quick 
assets of about $800,000 and the ob- 
jective is at least $1,000,000 before giv- 
ing consideration to an increase in 
dividends. 


Western Oil and Oil Men 


BY T. E. KEYES 


(CALGARY is not the only place that 
~ can put on an oil or gas inquiry. 
Last week the Saskatchewan Local 
Government Board staged one in 
Saskatoon. The purpose was largely 
to ascertain whether the gas reserves 
in the Lloydminster field were suffi- 
cient to supply that city with gas for 
a number of years. 
e 
Some time ago the city entered 
into an agreement with the Walter F. 
Thorn-Franco Oil interests, to supply 
the city with gas for 20 years and 
this agreement must be approved by 
the above-mentioned board, hence 
the inquiry. 
e 
In the way of outstanding expert 
witnesses, this Saskatoon affair has, I 
think surpassed our own oil inquiry 
here in Calgary, which had many U.S. 
experts from Texas and other US. 
points. However Saskatoon produced 
a consulting geologist from Califor- 
nia, Dr. Ralph E. Arnold, who is a 
business associate of that great engin- 
eer Herbert Hoover, former U.S. 
President. Dr. Arnold said he had 
been retained in a consulting capa- 
city by many companies which took 
him more or less all over the world, 
to practically all oil and gas fields. 
He had also been retained by the U.S. 
Department of Mines several times 
and had made a survey of the petro- 
leum, mining and other U.S. natural 
resources in the U.S.A. for the Wash- 
ington government. 
e 
According to Dr. Arnold, the piping 
of gas from Lloydminster to Saska- 
toon is a sound proposition and the 
proven gas reserves are sufficient to 
last Saskatoon at least 10 years and 
the boundaries of the field are not 
defined in three directions. This test- 
imony was corroborated by our own 
Russel V. Johnson, a consulting geo- 
logist, who has quite a few diplomas 
hanging in his office and also by Dr. 
F. F. Hintze, professor of geology at 
Salt Lake University. According to 
the Saskatoon papers, Dr. Hintze, in 
pedagogic style, got out a blackboard 
and chalk, and proved everything in 
black and white. 
e 
It is going to cost just $4,898,426 to 
build the pipe lines and install the 
gas distributing system according to 
Frank CC. Fisher, internationally 
known gas expert from Detroit Mich. 
It took just about two hours for Mr. 


Fisher, with the aid of his lawyers, to 
tell of the many big projects he had 
been associated with. Among them 
was the building of a gas pipeline 
from Texas to Detroit, Mich., the 
longest pipeline in the world. 
e 
As this is written, “experts” re- 
tained by the coal and other groups 
opposed to this project have not been 
heard. If gas were installed in Saska- 
toon it would almost entirely cut out 
the use of coal for heating and cook- 
ing and would affect the railways who 
haul this coal, so next week I will 
give you their side of the story. Up 
here in Calgary our own McGillivray 
Royal Commission, which had com- 
pleted its general inquiry into the oil 
industry in Alberta on December 
thirtieth, was re-convened early this 
week to hear any evidence or rep- 
resentations, which the Alberta Petro- 
leum Association might wish to make. 
This action was the result of a meet- 
ing held last week by the Alberta 
Petroleum Association. At this meet- 
ing it was stated that the Association 
had not had time to consider and 
reply to the submissions and recom- 
mendations made by J. J. Frawley, 
K.C., Commission counsel in his final 
argument at the close of the hearing. 
As stated above, the inquiry was a 
general one or might even be con- 
sidered a consumer’s inquiry as that 
body is by far the more numerous. 
The purpose was largely to find out 
if the prices of petroleum products in 
Alberta were reasonable. 
+ 
At the meeting sponsored by the 
A.P.A. last week, a resolution was 
passed asking the Alberta Govern- 
ment to take no legislative action on 
any recommendation, which might be 
contained in the Commission report, 
until the industry had time to con- 
sider the report and present their 
views to the government. 
e 
From discussion both at the meet- 
ing and privately, some individuals 
were afraid that the Aberhart govern- 
ment would pass legislation favor- 
able to the public, with the oil in- 
dustry footing the bill. This legisla- 
tion would be used as a vote catcher 
in the coming Provincial election. On 
the other hand there were some indi- 
viduals who considered that some 
members of the A.P.A. were jumping 
to conclusions, or trying to outsmart 
Mr. Aberhart in this game of politics. 


Company Reports 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


‘HE annual statement of The Eq- 
uitable Life Insurance Company, 
presented at the meeting at Water- 
loo on February 5 by M. J. Smith, 
president and general manager, was 
featured by a 12% gain in new busi- 
ness and by good increases in surplus, 
assets and policy and other reserves 
for the security of policyholders. 

Assets were up by $568,225 to $12,- 
160,415. New mortgage loans made in 
1939 were $1,422,967, bringing total 
mortgages to $5,589,947, of which 35% 
are National Housing Act loans. The 
company confines its loaning to 
single residences of medium cost, and 
experienced excellent results from 
this policy. Mortgages are carried be- 
low book value, an additional $30,000 
having been allotted for mortgage 
reserves; similarly in the case of real 
estate held for sale, written down by 
$29,648. Bonds, debentures and stocks 
were shown below market values. 
Interest due was written down $10,000 
below the 1938 figure, and accrued in- 
terest was excluded for any mortgages 
and sale agreements with interest 
more than a year due. 

Contingency reserves were increased 
to $365,000 and $40,982 was added to 
surplus to bring it to $507,384. 

Total income for the year was $1,- 
791,627. Premium income increased 
slightly but single premium annuities 
declined. Investment income was up 
$30,869 to $601,422. 

Payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries were $687,713, bringing the 
total since organization to $8,727,523. 
Death claims were lower for the year. 

The excess of income over disburse- 
ments was $735,795, against $596,097 
in 1938. Insurance in force was in- 
creased by $289,348 to $41,062,830. 
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WESTERN LIFE 


TMHE Western Life Assurance Com- 

pany, at the annual meeting of 
the Directors and Shareholders at 
Hamilton, reported an increase of 50 
per cent in new business over that 
of the previous year. 

The agency force in Ontario has 
been increased, several agencies hav- 
ing been opened throughout the prov- 
ince. In addition to this, the com- 





pany has provincial offices in each 
of the western provinces as well as in 
British Columbia. 

This is the second year following 
the transfer of the head office of the 
company to Hamilton from Winnipeg 
that the company has shown an in- 
crease of 50 per cent in new business. 
Further expansion in 1940 is antici- 
pated. 


ee e 
BRITISH MORTGAGE 


YET profit of British Mortgage and 

Trust Corporation, Stratford, Ont., 
amounted to $81,959 in the year ended 
December 31, 1939, after all charges 
and reserve for taxes, compared with 
net profit of $86,333 in 1938. 

Earnings on the outstanding capital 
were equal to $8.20 and $8.63, respec- 
tively. Dividends were again paid at 
the rate of $8. 

Nelson Monteith, president, states 
in the annual report that the organ- 
ization made _ satisfactory progress 
during the year and increases were 
made to internal reserves. 

e°e 


CHARTERED TRUST 


fNHE annual statement of Chartered 
Trust and Executor Company 
shows that the profits for the year, 
after deducting the cost of manage- 
ment and all other expenses, includ- 
ing municipal taxes, amounted to 
$121,135. From this appropriations 
were made of $12,773 as contributions 
to staff pension fund; $10,822 written 
off office premises and equipment; 
$19,500 for Dominion and provincial 
taxes and a dividend of five per cent., 
leaving a balance of profit of $28,039 
bringing the surplus up to $212,539. 
The company’s holdings of Domin- 
ion of Canada and Province of Ontario 
bonds has increased to $1,753,128, and 
of the Eastern Provinces of Canada 
and other British Dominions to $277,- 
496. The total assets of the guaranteed 
trust account amount to $3,928,181. 
The company statement does not add 
the assets of the company to the 
assets of the estates, trusts and 
agencies. These latter amount to $19,- 
497,545. 
The company holds liquid assets to 
the extent of 105.35% of its trust de- 
sits. 
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Invest in 
Dominion of Canada Bonds 


First War Loan 344% Bonds 
Due February Ist, 1948-52 


Price: 100 and interest 


Dominion of Canada Bonds have 
proven to be the most dependable 
available to 


security Canadian 


investors. 


36 King St. West 
Toronto 


Telephone EL, 4321 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 











CHECK YOUR INVESTMENTS 


A systematic survey of securities is necessary 
in order that you may be kept informed as 
to their current position. We will be glad 
to give you quotations and the latest avail- 
able information concerning any securities 
in which you are interested. 


MCLEOD, YOUNG, WEIR « Co. 


Metropolitan Building, Toronto 


Telephone: Elgin 0161 London 
Hamiltoo 


Correspondents in New York and London, England. 


Montreal 


Inquiries invited regarding Canadian Industrial and Min- 
ing Investments. We specialize in the Dividend Paying 


Gold Mines and in new gold mining properties under 
present active and encouraging development. 


A. E. OSLER & COMPANY 


Established 1886 Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 


Osler Bldg., 11 Jordan St. Phone ADelaide 2431 
















NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS 


LARDEGO GOLD MINES 


LIMITED 


(NO PERSONAL LIABILITY) 
The company is in a position to give important information on both the 
Larder Lake and Manitoba properties. 


forward same immediately to The Premier Trust Company, 15 Richmond 
Shareholders holding shares not registered in their own names should 
Street West, Toronto, for registration, or write directly to the company at 
80 Richmond Street West for complete information. 


LARDEGO GOLD MINES LIMITED 











Patrick Henry said: 


“I have but one lamp by which my feet are 
guided, and that is the lamp of experience. I 
know no way of judging of the future but by 
the past.’ 


@ If that statement was sound, and historians 
agree that it was, we should “make the most 
of it”. 

Let us apply its lesson to the ever present 
problem of accident prevention. 


The causes of yesterday's accidents were very 
similar to the causes which will lie behind the 
accidents of tomorrow. Carelessness in all its 
forms was and will be the chief offender. 


Through experience — through applying the 
lessons of the past to the hazards of the future 
—we can materially cut down the volume of 
accidents by rooting out and guarding against 
these known and familiar causes. 


Your nearest Employers’ representative will 
gladly study your position and report on your 
accident insurance requirements. 


LIABILI;y, ~ 
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begins at 
SIXTY 
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is 
AND TO AGENT 


6 company claims offices in Ontario— 
the United States — 
complete coverage for automobile, fire 
teams, elevator 


claim service in 
burglary, cargo, 
general liability plate glass 
fidelity and 


surety bonds 


nsurance 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office: 199 Bay St., TORONTO 
AGENCY ENQUIRIES INVITED 


WAWANESA 


Mutual Insurance Co. 


ORGANIZED IN 


1896 — 
Assets $2,234,188.78 
Surplus 1,057,853.38 


INSIST ON SECURITY—T! 
r f Br 


Wawanesa, Man 
Toronto, Ont 


Vancouver, Edmonton, Sas- 
Winnipeg, Montreal and Moncton. 


—2000 Agents Across Canada— 


Branches at 
katoon 


iMck JLUEOL 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 


Robert Lynch Stailing, Mgr. for Canada 
TORONTO 
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Confederation 
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Association 


One of the World's Great 
Life Insurance Institutions. 
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CONCERNING INSURANCE 


Compulsory Social Insurance 
BY GEORGE GILBERT 


It must be admitted that at the present time Canada is a long way 
from being in a position to experiment with costly systems of 
social insurance, especially when it is apparent that such 
schemes do not solve the fundamental problems of unemploy- 


ment, sickness and invalidity. 


| That does not mean that employers and their workmen should not 
get together to solve what problems are capable of solution by 


means of insurance. 


And in many industries they are today 


solving some of these problems by means of sound pension 
plans, and group life, accident and sickness coverage, without 
any loss of self-respect or lowering of morale on the part of 


anybody. 
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There is no doubt that if the human 
suffering unemployment, 
and invalidity could _ be 
eradicated rom our economic struc- 
ture by a system of contributory gov- 
ernment insurance, little 
would be raised to its adoption. But 
it has not proved a solution of the 
problem in any country in which it 
far been put into effect, and 
there is accordingly no ground for 
assuming that it would turn the trick 
in the Dominion 
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Machines Displace Men 


Some of the more radical protagon- 
ists of such measures point out that 
the ever-increasing use of machinery 
and the process of speeding up pro- 
duction have tended to greatly re 
duce the labor factor in industry, with 
the result that the productive element 
is receiving a return while the 
non-productive element is receiving an 
ever-increasing return in other 
words, profit is taking a larger toll 
Whilst represent a relatively 
diminishing factor 

Their view is that, as 
not been created by the 
the many, to allow wealth 
centrated in the hands of a 
the detriment of the interests of the 
many is something for which parlia- 
ment should find a remedy. They say 
that if government unemployment, 
sickness and invalidity insurance takes 
toll from who own or 
control the wealth, it is in reality only 
returning a meagre portion to those 
who have produced it. 

With regard to the problem of un- 
employment, they admit that othe 
ways of dealing with it are better than 
government insurance, such as cur- 
tailment of hours of labor without a 
corresponding reduction in pay, yet 
that insurance in a far 
more effective method than hand- 
g out public relief in the form of 
food, clothing, coal, etc., as 1s now 
being done in many the 
country 3ut they overlook the fact 
that unemployment in- 
surance now in existence anywhere 
would the financial problem of 
those now on relief, as they would not 
be eligible for any benefits under it, 
having made the required con- 
tributions for the purpose 
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Growth of Dominion of 
Canada General 


“STABLISHED in 1887, 
ion of Canada General Insurance 
Company has long occupied a leading 
position in this country as a multiple- 
line insurer. Over a lengthy period it 
has been steadily improving its busi- 
and financial position and _ its 
service to the insuring public. 

In 1939 its total income (net) 
$2,362,300.97, as compared with 
$2,241,808.75 in the previous year. At 
the end of 1939 its total assets (book 
were $5,337,855.68, the market 
value exceeding the value by 
$134,145.00 as compared with total 
$5.017.081.55 at the end of 
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1938 
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D>: -C.. SCOT, GiU., recently 
appointed manager of the London 
branch of the Great-West Life 
Assurance Company. He entered 
the business in 1935, and after a 
successful personal sales experience 
was made a supervisor in 1936. 
He has been active in the work 
of the life underwriters’ associ- 
ation. 


Inquiries 


Editor, Concerning Insurance 

The writer is anxious to obtain 
some information with respect to the 
operations in Canada of the General 
Insurance Company of America, and 
would greatly appreciate any informa- 
tion you can consistently furnish in 
this regard. 

Are they operating Dominion-wide, 
and, if not, to what section of the 
country are their operations confined; 
also, Where is their principal Canadian 
office located? 

Any information you can furnish 
in this regard will be greatly appreci- 
ated 

M. H. M., London, Ont. 


General Insurance Company of 
America, with head office at Seattle, 
Wash., and Canadian head office at 
Vancouver, B.C., was incorporated in 
1923, and has been operating in Can- 
ada under Dominion registry 
1926. 

It is regularly licensed for the 
transaction of business throughout 
Canada, and has a deposit with the 
Government at Ottawa of $456,550 for 
the protection of Canadian  policy- 
holders exclusively. 

At the beginning of 1939, the latest 
date for which Government figures 
are available, its total assets in Can- 
ada were $589,370.34, while its total 
liabilities in this country amounted 
to $189,364.21, showing a surplus of 
assets over liabilities in Canada of 
$400,006.13. 

Its head office financial statement 
showed total admitted assets of $14,- 
823,286.60; total liabilities except 
capital, $8,301,812.77; surplus as re- 
gards_ policyholders, $6,520,473.83; 
capital paid up, $1,000,000.00; special 
contingency reserve, $720,000.00; net 
surplus over capital, contingency re- 
serve and all liabilities, $4,801,473.83. 

All claims are readily collectable, 
and the company is insure 
with. 


since 


safe to 
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Editor, Concerning Insurance 

We planning a little higher 
education for our daughter who will 
need it in about 10 years. How would 
an investment in an endowment 
policy compare with the return from 
a government bond? I suppose it 
would be wiser to take out insurance 
on my wife or myself rather than the 
kiddie. My wife is about 34. This is 
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NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


FIRE ASSOCIATION 


Quek ity - Montreal 
Calgary - Kelowna 


FIRE — CASUALTY — MARINE 
AUTOMOBILE AVIATION 


$75,000,000.00 
Paid out to Policyholders 


Any Company that pays out that much money in benefits to its 


insured, is performing 


service that is scarcely equalled by any 
other form of financial protection. 


The ‘‘Mutual Benefit’? pays 


indemnities for any accident or any sickness, for a day or for 
a lifetime. Our policies are exceptionally liberal and our prem 


iums are exceptionally low. 


It’s worth 


your while inquiring 


about the Mutual Benefit advantages, and your inquiry will not 


subject you to any 
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Day Proofs 
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whatsoever Ask our agent or 


Largest 
Institution 
Of Its Kind 


ASSOCIATION ~ 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA:34 KING ST. EAST 
TORONTO 


a bit mixed up, but you will get the 
general idea that we are discussing. 


B. H. W., Smooth Rock Falls, Ont. 


In order to accomplish the object 
you have in mind, it would be advis- 
able to take out a 10-year endowment 
policy on your own life, as the income 
earner of the family, with an educa- 
tional fund agreement attached, so 
that whether you live to complete the 


payments or not the money will be 
available for your daughter’s educa- 
tion and will be paid out for that 
purpose in accordance with the terms 
of the agreement. For that reason, 
an endowment policy would bette 
meet your requirements in my opinion 
than a government bond, whether the 
actual interest return on the money 
was higher in the case of the bond o1 
not. 


Serving Canada for over Half a Century 


DOMINION OF CANADA 


GENERAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE, TORONTO 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


TOTAL INCOME (Net) 
ASSETS (Book Value) 


(Market Value Exceeds Book Value 
by $134,145.00) 


RESERVES and all Liabilities 
CAPITAL STOCK (Paid Up) 


SURPLUS 


SURPLUS SECURITY (To Policyholders) 


GEORGE H. GOODERHAM, President 


1938 
$2,241,808.75 


$5,017,081.55 


$3,084,815.08 
$1,005,300.00 
$ 926,966.47 
$1,932,266.47 


1939 
$2,362,300.97 


$5,337,855.68 


$3,362,300.97 
$1,005,300.00 
$ 970,254.71 
$1,975,554.71 


H. W. FALCONER, Managing Director 


Canada’s Oldest and Strongest Multiple Line Company 


Montreal, 
Calgary, 
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Ottawa, 
Vancouver, 


Hamiltoa, 
Kingston, 


London, (Ont.), 
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The Mutual Life Assurance 


Company of Canada 
SEVENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 


Another Year of Progress reported by President and General Manager 


Mr. R. O. McCulloch, President of 
lhe Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of Canada, in addressing the seven- 
tieth annual meeting of policyhold- 
ers held at the Head Office of the 
Company in Waterloo on Thursday, 
February Ist, recalled that the Com- 
pany was founded during the years 
vhen on a previous occasion the 
peace of Europe was disrupted in 
1870-1871 by the effort of the Ger- 
man war machine under the leader- 
ship of Bismarck to dominate by 
force of arms. 


Steady Growth 


Mr. McCulloch remarked “In out 
own Dominion of Canada we were in 
1870 a country of three and one-half 
million people. It was not until some 
sixteen years later that our Eastern 
and Western frontiers were bound 
together by a transcontinental rail- 
way. Today our population has 
grown to over eleven million and 
we are fortunate in the possession 
of a diversified economy in which 
agriculture, mining and manufactur- 
ing constitute important parts de- 
veloped and rendered prosperous by 
the most important element of all, 
the industrious and sterling char- 
acter of our people. The growth of 
the Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of Canada has kept pace with that 
of the Dominion. From the nucleus 
of 500 policyholders. whose signa- 
tures were a necessary condition of 
the granting of a charter by the 
Legislature, there has evolved an 
Association of over 165,000 Canadian 
citizens in all walks of life. The as- 
sets of our Company for the year 
which has recently closed total $187,- 
636,589 compared with $6,216 in 1871 
ind $24,642,314 twenty-five years ago. 
Insurance in force now stands at 
$572,110,000 contrasted with $94,477,- 
360 in 1914.” 

Sacrifice Needed 

The need for sacrifices and econ- 
omy in government was pointed out 
when it was stated “Sacrifices for 
the efficient prosecution of the war 
must be made by all and I am sure 
will cheerfully be made, but this 
should not be a pretext or occasion 
for diverting the proceeds of such 
sacrifices to other undertakings of 
less than national scope, and the 
willingness to make such sacrifices 
will inevitably be chilled if the Gov- 
ernment does not exhibit a deter- 
mination to avoid waste and im- 
providence and, in its turn, to sac- 
rifice all party and personal con- 
siderations to the energetic conduct 
of the war.” 





Policyholders Serve Their Country 
Attention was called by Mr. Mce- 
Culloch to the important part played 
in our national economy by holders 
of life insurance policies. “In Can- 
ada where so many of our citizens 
have been able to earn comfortable 
incomes long before they can save 
estates sufficient to support and pre- 
serve the independence of thei! 
families, life insurance policies pro- 
viding for this in case of the un- 
fortunate but inevitable event when 
the support of the earner of the in- 
come on which they rely is lost, a 
life insurance policy should be the 
most cherished possession of every 
head or prospective head of a family, 
and it should not be forgotten that 
this has an additional value in time 
of war owing to the many additional 
and unusual risks apart from those 
incurred in actual military opera- 
tions. The morality losses of all the 
Insurance Companies increased 
materially during the Great War 

“Every effort should therefore be 
made to maintain in force, especially 
those policies which ante-date the 
commencement of hostilities. The 
coverage which they afford cannot 
be replaced today except at a higher 
premium to the insured: Therefore, 
I say to you hold on to them at all 
costs. 

“During these days a policyholder 
has the satisfaction of knowing that 
he is not only protecting his depend- 
ents but also rendering service to 
the Empire: He provides for the 
care of his dependents, and thereby 
lessens the demands on the public 











Mines 


PROSPECTING in Northern Ontario 

has reached the lowest ebb— in 
many years. This is revealed through 
the fact that in 1939 a total of only 
6,772 mining claims were recorded in 
the whole of Ontario. This compares 
With 9,046 in 1938 and 15,414 in 1937: 
While in 1936 some 17,290 claims were 
recorded. Not only was claim stak- 
ing at a low ebb in 1939, but the rec- 
ords also show that 9,086 claims that 
had been recorded in former years 
were forfeited in 1939 by prospectors 
Who failed to pay taxes or perform 
the required amount of assessment 
work. The cancellations of claims 
far exceeded the number of new 
claims recorded 

e 


Prospectors have grown resentful 
of the activities of the Ontario Secur- 
ities Act. They have asked for changes 
in the Act,—while complete abroga- 
tion of the Act is strongly advised by 
mining men who have been in a posi- 
tion to study the trend of mining pro- 
gress in the province over the pasi 
quarter century or more. 

e 

Premier Hepburn and Attorney 
General Conant alone have it within 
their power to give the pioneers in 
the mining areas relief from the Act 
which many believe has made a farce 
of the business of prospecting, grub- 
staking and promoting new mining 
enterprises in Ontario 

e 

Wright-Hargreaves is developing a 
rich block of ore between the 5,000 
and 6,000 ft. levels. Drifting since 


treasury in cases where this burden 
would fall wholly or in part on the 
country. Then each premium he 
pays has a two-fold effect in allevi- 
ating the problem facing the Nation. 
His other expenses are proportion- 
ately curtailed enabling more of our 
productive powers to be devoted to 
the prosecution of the conflict, and 
in addition the premiums that are 
paid will, in part, be invested in 
loans to assist the Government in 
financing its expenditures. It has 
been said, and rightly so, that In- 
surance Companies are regarded as 
the great and primary source of 
long term money.” 
Optimism For The Future 

In closing his remarks Mr. McCul- 
loch sounded an optimistic note by 
saying “Though Government debt 
has in the past increased from time 
to time to amounts which have stag- 
gered many thoughtful citizens, par- 
ticularly in times of stress and de- 
pression, I think too little emphasis 
has been laid on the concomitant in- 
crease in the development of the 
national resources and the increased 
financial resources of the _ people. 
This has been repeatedly illustrated 
in Great Britain throughout the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
as well as earlier. Debts which 
seemed enormous during the 
Napoleonic Wars look small today. 
Notwithstanding the difficulty, Can- 
ada was able through a terrific de- 
pression to carry the large debt 
which was incurred during and since 
the Great War, and I am sure that 
the development of our resources is 
by no means at an end. 

“It is moreover most unlikely that 
Canadian Life Insurance policyhold- 
ers have to fear that the Govern- 
ment will pursue under any circum- 
stances a policy of uncontrolled in- 
flation or debt repudiation. Our 
representatives may therefore con- 
tinue to make known the virtues of 
life insurance with the sure knowl- 
edge that they are rendering a 
service not only to their fellow- 
citizens but also to their country.” 


General Manager Reviews 
Advance Made in 1939 

Mr. W. H. Somerville, General 
Manager, traced in detail the changes 
that occurred during 1939 in the 
more important items of the Profit 
and Loss Account and Balance Sheet 
of the Company. 

Among the salient features com- 
mented upon by Mr. Somerville 
were: Satisfactory Surplus Earnings 
of $4,765,187, an increase of $109,000 
over 1938, which enabled the Gen- 
eral Investment Reserve and Free 
Surplus for Contingencies to be in- 
creased by $1,044,589 to $8,817,498 
after returning and allotting to 
policyholders dividends amounting to 
$3,360,634 

Mortality experience was again 
favorable, and a decrease in expenses 
of operation was reported. All -as- 
surance and annuity reserves were 
placed on a 3% basis, and thus in 
the future interest earnings of 3% 
will suftice to maintain these liabili- 
ties at their required levels. 

Mr. Somerville explained the man- 
ner in which the $187,636,589 of as- 
sets of the Company were invested. 
Mortgage loans at $35,961,875 in- 
creased for the first time since 1932. 
New advances were made of $2,538,- 
791, of which $1,552,560 were under 
the National Housing Act. 

Of the increase in Assets of $8,- 
659.366 during the year, additions to 
the bond portfolio accounted for 
$7,585,003. Dominion and Provincial 
obligations constituted 42% of new 
purchases, and first mortgage bonds 
of Publie Utility companies 30%. 

he rate of interest earned on in- 
vested assets in 1939, 4.67%, was 
practically at the same level as in 
the preceding year. 

The volume of new insurance 
issued was $45,527,051, excluding 
annuities, resulting in a gain in 
total Assurances in Force of $13,000,- 
000 to a total of $572,110,531. In 
addition, Annuity Contracts in force 
provide for future annual payments 
of $2,599,555. 








SATURDAY 


NIGHT 





R. O. McCULLOCH, president (left), and W. H. SOMERVILLE, general 
manager of the Mutual Life Assurance Company of Canada, who reported 


progress made by the company at the 


annual meeting held in Waterloo on 


February 1. Summary of their remarks appears elsewhere in this issue. 


Christmas at the 6,000 ft. level has 
been in high grade ore. Assays of 
several hundred dollars to the ton 
across the face of the drift have not 
been uncommon, and with important 
lengths of the vein carrying $30 to 
$40 to the ton. Ore reserves are under- 
stood to be higher than at any previous 
time. These workings on Wright- 
Hargreaves are among the deepest in 
Canada and they serve to confirm 
the earlier belief that rich ore in the 
Kirkland Lake gold field will persist 
to depths as great as men will find 
it possible to dig. 
7 


Lake Shore Mines is developing 
some of the richest ore so far found 
in the Kirkland Lake area at between 
4,000 and 4,500 ft. Great lengths of 
ore have been disclosed at this hor- 
izon carrying an average of approx- 
imately $30 to the ton. With this ore 
in sight at this depth on Lake Shore. 
and with Wright-Hargreaves having 
been drifting for several weeks in 
high-grade ore at a depth of 6,000 ft. 
just across the boundary from Lake 
Shore, the situation is one which points 
toward a particularly large tonnage 
of this kind of ore in the levels still 
to be opened on Lake Shore. 


7 

Lake Shore development has ad- 
vanced far ahead of production re- 
quirements. Official data made avail- 
able during the past year or so to the 
representative of SaturDAY NIGHT has 
shown an average of .60 to .61 ounces 
of gold per ton of ore, or a value of 
some $23 per ton under the present 
price of gold. So far has development 
been carried ahead of mill require- 
ments that an aggregate of between 
three and four miles in length of 
drifts in high-grade ore have not been 
drawn upon for mill requirements. 
Mining men will be quick to recognize 
the signal importance of a length of 
between 17,000 and 18,000 ft. of virgin 
ore proven by drifts and waiting to be 
stoped out whenever needed to meet 
demands of the mill. 

e 

Kirkland Lake Gold Mining Com- 
pany and Macassa Mines are both also 
increasing mill capacities and rate of 
gold production. These mines continue 
to disclose richer ore in lower levels 
than that obtained in upper horizons. 
Taking all the data now available, and 
the outlook for the Kirkland Lake 
field is highly impressive with a long 
record of big production ahead 

e 

Sylvanite Gold Mines at Kirkland 
Lake is bringing mill capacity to a rec- 
ord level of 600 tons of ore daily. De- 
spite this high rate, new ore is being 
developed at a rate exceeding current 
production. Preliminary estimates 
show profits in 1939 were slightly 
higher than in the preceding vear. 

es 

Delnite Mines, subsidiary of Sylvan- 
ite, has declared its first dividend, 
amounting to three cents per share 
payable in Canadian funds on April 
30th. 

. 

Faymar Porcupine is making good 
headway with mill construction and is 
expected to go into production be- 
fore the end of March. The plant is 
designed to treat 200 to 250 tons of ore 
daily. 

e 

Pickle Crow has added substantially 
to ore reserves and is estimated to 
have close to four years ahead of cur- 
rent rate of mill operations. The grade 
of ore at the 1800 and 1950 ft. levels 
is around $13 per ton, compared with 
$16 to $20 in the several preceding 
levels. Preparations are under way to 
extend the shaft from 2,000 to 3,000 
ft. in depth 

. 

Wood Cadillac Mines poured its 
first gold brick late in January and is 
Quebec's latest addition to the gold 
producing list. The mill is handling 
175 tons of ore daily, with the ore 
grading from $8 to $9 per ton. Ore 
so far developed is on three levels. 
Widths appear to average about five 
feet, with values of around $8 per ton 
An output of around $40,000 per month 
is believed to be indicated 


There's Good and 
Bad Economizing 


(Continued from Page 11) 


to save in order to buy the govern- 
ment’s war loan offerings. This saved 
money paid to the government hands 
over control of supplies (materials 
and services) to war agencies. If the 
saving is real, proportionate private 
demand for the materials and serv- 
ices required for the war will be 
withdrawn,” 


Mr. Chamberlain followed the re- 
mark quoted with this explanation 
and qualification, “We must control 
imports.” But total British imports 
are not being reduced. Peaceful in- 
dustry and the public are depriving 
themselves of imported goods to free 
exchange for increased purchase of 
war materials. Canadians must re- 
duce their consumption of imports 
similarly. This is perhaps the chief 
and most important kind of economiz- 
ing for which we are called upon. 
However, even this must be man- 
aged discreetly and with tact, to keep 
relations with foreign countries 
happy. 

Canada’s cotton goods are made 
from imported materials, so we may 
have to economize in our use of 
cotton. Private consumption of wool- 
lens may have to be reduced, because 
in this case there is a large demand 
for the Army that takes priority. 
Woollens exemplify the second case 
where economizing is necessary. The 
tirst case is where imports are in- 
volved. The second is where there is 
a large demand for goods or services 
or the resources that produce them 
for the war. Steel, for instance, is 
obviously required in great quantities 
for munitions and the machinery of 
war. But this does not mean that the 
building industry should be brought 
to a standstill and the pattern of our 
economic life thereby jumbled up 
with unemployment problems, hous- 
ing problems, ete. 


Need for Discretion 


If some steel is needed along with 
domestic brick and cement to keep 
this part of our economy firm, it can 
be spared for such a purpose, a proper 
part of war strategy. During the 
sugar scare of last September, we saw 
vividly the need for discretion in the 
control of even imports, to prevent 
havoc in such an important home in- 
dustry as fruit-growing, and in such 
an important element of morale as 
the housewife. 

Exact information about what we 
should economize in, and practical di- 
rections as to how to economize are 
needed for the security of the econ- 
omy. One thing we cannot afford to 
economize on is public enlightenment. 


A PASSENGER CAR ENGINE is called on to 
deliver from a fourth to a balf of its full power 
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Balance Sheet. December 31st. 1939 
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TORONTO Rout fe Mae 


The automobile + tests many a fine quality in the 
engine, but the TRUCK puts up with a ereat deal 


most of the time. The average heavy-duty TRUCK more! For more than a generation the builders of 


engine delivers from three-fourths to all of its power 
practically all of its working time. 

In terms of delivered energy the output of a 
TRUCK engine is perhaps four times as great per 
mile of travel. If the average car is disposed of at 
hard-working trucks 
should be retired in a few months’ time. Nothing 


50,000 miles, hundreds o 


International Trucks have built ALL-TRUCK trucks 
and TRUCKS ONLY. This will give you some 
idea as to why men buy more heavy-duty Inter 
nationals than any other make. 
Remember that International sizes range from 
l/-ton to powerful 6-wheelers. See any International 
dealer or Company-owned branch. 


could be further from the minds of either the builder 


or the owner of the good truck. Thousands of 
International Trucks have traveled upwards of two 
or three hundred thousand miles, every mile a truck 


mile. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of CANADA, Ltd 


Hamilton Ontario 


Truck Factory Located at Chatham, Ontario 


NTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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French Finances and 
Exchange Control 


(Continued from Page 11) 
the so-called ordinary budget com- 
prised less than one half of the total 
public expenditure. The worst of 
this strange method of public ac- 
countancy was that it lent itself to 
purposeful or inadvertent camouflag- 
ing of the true state of affairs. It 
happened, for instance, that extra- 
ordinary revenue was budgeted in the 
ordinary accounts, and that the cor- 
responding extraordinary expenditure 
was omitted, whereby the impression 
was created that the ordinary budget 
was balanced. This and similar things 


occurred especially during the first 
few years after 1918. At that time 
France was busy reconstructing her 


areas which had been devastated dur- 
ing the First Great War. This work 


was completed at a fast pace, on a 
gigantic scale, and with a _ never- 
paralleled economic enthusiasm It 


created such an unexpected economic 
strength that 
looked at the 


unfortunately nobody 


financial side of the pic- 





ture Those who were esponsible 
for this side yrted without much 
restraint to dangerous’ budgeting 
practices pecause they were con- 
vinced, firstly, that nothing could go 
wrong with a _ so-thoroughly sound 


economy, and, secondly, 


would foot the 


that Germany 


Both assumptions 


proved wrong 
When other countries which _in- 
vested money in France’ became 
alarmed at her unsound financial 
practices, and when the consequences 
Showed themselves in a quickening 
downward slide of the franc, con- 
sternation befell Fran But nothing 
could be done 
Expressed in francs the rice 
Ss 1 I vas 
vy ( i in 1921 
é il ! 1922 
8 rit 192 
69 i i 1924 
5 parity 1925 
4 I parity in 1926 
V2 i parity in 1927 
i Vas sta zed by Poin 
‘ I summ f 1928, and re 
i Ss 4.92 new 
Ss t i 1 the fal 
t W S 1928 the 
Ss i i € n a- 
SS S T Y ogr SS 
n eress Vas 
SS S sta ‘ f 
1 
The Flight of Capital 
\ s Z ipital 
rra ig the great part 
es had a good reason. It 
is tf xperience of the ‘twenties 
inexpected and to most French- 
n in 1 star ple lepreciation 
f t! Y 
For a very few years Poincaré’s 
fort 1 France with balanced 
gets ready in 1930 the im- 
i ssion created a new 
i is remained so ever 
ficit assumed at times 
portions, and if one con- 
I ye in France 
le ition of the 
es had solely been 
sed iget deficits, it is not 
sing that capital flight set in 
! irge sca n Vas sustained 
r a long time That it was accom- 
an : i speculation of many 
Frenchmen is well as foreigners) 
igainst thelr WI! urrency, was one 
of the uglier itcomes of the situa- 
on, and it w probably for ever re- 
main an open question to which ex- 
t this speculation influenced the 


burse of 


On the 


events 

vhole the French experience 
he last few years shows clearly 
overlooked, 
purely an eco- 
moral prob- 
problem then, when 
vith i sound, 
suffers 
when this 
speculation 


that, what is frequently 


exchange contro: is not 


someti 


nomli put mes a 
em. It is a moral 

yuntry 
t 


tnoug! 


basically 

economy 
il malady 

iggravated by 


1 depressed, 


t 


ron rinanci 


f 


malady is 


igainst the vuntry’s currency; and 
When this speculation drains the econ- 
omy of badly needed funds 

Those in France who strenuously 


»pposed, and succeeded in preventing, 


introduction of exchange control 





W. A. 
Manager of Airline Agencies, Limited, 
who are acting as Toronto representa 


SCOTT, 


appointed General 


tives for Canadian Airways, Ltd.. 
Dominion Skyways, Ltd., and Quebec 
Airways, Lid., and as agents for Trans 
Canada Airlines. For the past 8 years 
Mr. Scott has acted as special Toronto 
representative of Canadian 


Lid. 


Airways, 


until the outbreak of this war argued 
before the devaluation of ‘36 that, if 
they put their financial house in order, 
the flight capital would automatically 
return, and speculation against the 
franc would automatically cease. But 
whereas these arguments are irre- 
futable as far as they go, they leave 
out of account that speculation against 
a currency is not only a consequence 
ot financial malady, but also a cause 
of it. 


The Vicious Circle 


It is very well to say that currency 
speculation will not unless the 
financial house is put in order. But 
there remains frequently the diffi- 
culty, and the vicious circle, that the 
financial house cannot be put in or 
der unless currency speculation stops. 
France herself is a case in point. One 
thing must be said in this connection 
It is sometimes believed that the capi- 
tal flight situation in France is so bad 


stop 


y account of the popular front gov- 
ernment which is supposed to have 
scared funds out of the country. This 
assumption is not quite correct. The 


capital flight had already begun earl) 
in 1935, as the development of the gold 
reserves of the Bank of France makes 
abundantly clear. They were, in mil- 
lions of gold dollars, at the end of 


1934 3,218 
1935 2,958 
1936 1,769 
1937 1,516 
1938 1,435 


Allowance must naturally be made 
for the fact that capital flight and cur- 
rency speculation are only partly re- 


sponsible for this development. Be- 
fore M. Blum was forced to resign in 
June, 1937, he said in the Chamber: 


‘We want the capital which has gone 
return to France. This has 
nothing to do with the Tripartite 
Agreement. It is a question of an 
act of French sovereignty which no 
international agreement can _ limit.” 
And he for special powers to 
take “immediate and 
against the flight of capital endanger- 
ing the franc and French credit, and to 
prevent income tax fraud by unde- 
lared investments abroad.” The 
Chamber approved by a large major- 
ity, but the Senate disapproved, thun- 
iered into submission by the income 
tax bolshevist of 1914, M. Caillaux. 
The same happened again in April, 
1938, when M. Blum cautiously asked 
for special powers to introduce only 

exchange control.” 


abroad to 


asked 


drastic steps 


a mild form of 
All exchange dealings are to be cen- 
ralized in the Bank of France, which 
vill sell foreign currency only against 
iocuments proving that they are want- 
‘d for legitimate Again 
M. Caillaux proved M. Blum’s undoing. 


purposes.” 


Destruction of Confidence 


In a memorandum presented to the 
Chamber during that debate the gov- 
ernment declared that 80 billion francs 
had left the country between the early 
1935 and the end of 1937. It 
was, further, said: “it has been im- 
for the French government to 
long-term loan, and it has 
therefore been necessary to borrow at 
term and also to turn to the 
Bank of France. Unfortunately con- 
fidence has been so much lacking that 
all the new francs created by the Bank 
of France have left the country al- 
most as soon as they got into the hands 
of the public, and for that reason the 
banks have been obliged to pursue a 
a policy of credit restriction.” 

Of course, the chief reason for the 
currency speculation and the capital 
flight was the expectation that the 
franc could not possibly be maintained 
on the Poincaré level. However, if 
Parliament was resolved to maintain 
the value of the franc, and on the 
other hand not to introduce exchange 
control, nothing could be the outcome 
but the taking of measures which 
would make, and actually did make, 
the country slide to the brink of rev- 
olution. We have already mentioned 
that this thankless task fell to M. La- 
val 


part of 


MOSSIDIE 


¢) 
float 4 


short 


Vigorous Deflation 


Senate and Chamber instructed him 
to “take by decree all necessary meas- 
ures in order to fight speculation and 
to defend the franc.” M. Laval set to 
work with a zeal and thoroughness 
which were truly Teutonic, if this does 
not offend Dr. Bruening. For it is 
amazing to see the similarity in the 
scope of the deflationary decree laws 
enacted by these two gentlemen in 
their countries; reduction of all state 
expenses; revision and reduction of 
pensions; reduction of rents; of gas 
and electricity prices; of prices of 
foodstuffs; and so on in breathtaking 


variety of detail. And when all was 
said and done the budget was not 
balanced by an enormous margin 
However, if deflation of such ex- 
tremeness can have a meaning at all, 


it is that of balancing the budget, and 
if it not achieve this, it is just 
futility as per definition. If we con- 
sider, then, the effect of this futility 
on the mood of the people (which it 
naturally did much as 
it brought it to a head) we must ad- 
mire the deep-rooted democratic spirit 
of the French; a spirit which prevent 
ed them from throwing themselves 
into the arms of a Hitler in an eco- 
nomic plight whieh--was in no way 
easier than that of the German people 
after their intolerable deflation under 
Dr. Bruening. 

Many of the budget 
tinued until a few 


does 


not create so 


troubles 
months ago 


con- 
but 





H. W. FALCONER, managing director 

of the Dominion of Canada General 

insurance Company, whose annual re- 

port covering the past year’s operations 

revealed gains in all departments of 
the company’s business. 


for the current year a new system of 
budgeting has been adopted which is 
sure to improve conditions. The bud- 
get was passed by the Chamber on De- 
cember 31, 1939. M. Reynaud, the 
Finance Minister, declared that he has 
set himself the goal of raising all or- 
dinary expenditure by taxation, and 
all war expenditure by loans. The or- 
dinary budget estimate which provides 
for an expenditure of 80 billion francs 
(about 1.8 billion dollars) leaves a 
small surplus. 


The military budget will in future 


be presented quarterly. For the first 
three months of this year the estimate 
amounts to 55 billion francs, or rough- 
ly 14 million dollars a day. 


“Save Still More” 


With regard to making possible the 
subscription of the required gigantic 
loans M. Reynaud appealed to the 
French people ‘“‘to save still more, sub- 
scribe still more, economize. If dur- 
ing the war every Frenchman con- 
sumes all that he gains, if no French- 


man subscribes to the armament 
bonds, it should be well understood 
that the war will be lost.’ And he 


admonished them to increase produc- 
tion in order to increase exports, be- 
cause the purchases abroad could be 
paid for only by exports or by the gold 
of the Bank of France, a patrimony 
which once spent would be lost. 

In view of the development out- 
lined here it is remarkable that just 
during 1939, a year full of ill-boding 
events, a considerable proportion of 
the flight capital should have re- 
turned to France; 60 billion francs 
were repatriated. 

With regard to the agreement that 
Britain and France have concluded, 
and under which they will meet cer- 
tain expenditure jointly in the rela- 
tion of 3 to 2, it is important to note 
that at least the French economy is 
basically sound enough to let us view 
the future with confidence. This will 
probably make the winding-up of the 
agreement six months after the con- 
clusion of war a matter of smooth 
settlement. 
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British Cameras Range Far and Wide Over Germany 


{;RONTIERS may be closed and the 
Siegfried Line at present standing 

tirm, but there is little mystery about 

what goes on in the Nazi camp. 

The R.A.F. reconnaissance flights 
bring back photographs as well as 
verbal reports, and the photographs 
show an astonishing amount of detail. 

Aerodromes, substitute landing 
grounds, ports and naval bases, rail- 
ways, canals and navigable rivers, 
military and commercial main roads, 
all have a story to tell. All movements 
by road, rail or water are soon known 
to the Allies. In the matter of in- 
formation, they have a decided ad- 
vantage. 

In these reconnaissances British 
aircraft generally aim to avoid con- 
tact with the enemy, for the very 
good reason that speedy knowledge of 
what is happening at some German 
harbor or in the vicinity of fortifica- 
tions is more useful than the possible 
destruction of a German fighter. 

The value of photographs is ob- 
vious. The camera sees more and 
retains more than the eye. “Close-ups” 
are often so clear that they show 
useful details. Photographs of a naval 
base may tell not only the number 
but also the identity of the ships in 
harbor, whether they have steam up 
or appear to be fuelling, and whether 
there is activity in the building yards. 

Much useful work is done by com- 
parison with earlier photographs of 
the same scene. Every change is noted, 
and the trained intelligence officer, 
who may spend hours poring over a 
single print, sees much that the or- 
dinary observer would pass. over. 
Shadows, for instance, form a useful 
clue during interpretation. Guesswork 
will not do; these interpretations must 
be backed with reason before they 
are accepted. 


BEFORE the pictures can be “read” 
they must first be obtained. Each 
aircraft carries two cameras, one 
weighing about 60 pounds less than 
its German counterpart. Both are 
compact and virtually foolproof; they 
are designed to work in the worst cir- 
cumstances and require very little at- 
tention. One is completely automatic, 
and contains an_ interchangeable 
magazine, big enough to give 125 ex- 
posures. The magazines can be 
changed in the air in a few seconds. 

At dawn, at the start of a flight, a 
van crosses the aerodrome to the 
waiting bomber. Cameras and drums 
of ammunition are transferred to the 
aircraft, and the vertical camera is 
screwed into place; the _ oblique 
camera is held in the hands and is 
placed ready in the fuselage. The 
vertical camera is set before the flight 
begins, according to the probable vis- 
ibility and flying altitude. 

Meanwhile, the first pilot has started 
the engines, and the crew have come 
aboard. Every man knows his work 
and has been trained to co-operate. 
The aircraft takes off for Germany. 
The purpose of this particular flight is, 
let us say, to obtain information of 
certain enemy aerodromes, and on 
approaching the first objective the 
pilot takes the aircraft down through 
the cloudbank, sees on the left the 
circle of hangers, and swings the 
machine round towards it. 

A straight and level course, which 
is necessary for good aerial photog- 
raphy—though it makes gunfire from 
ground defences more dangerous—is 
set over the middle of the aerodrome, 
the cameras are started, and after 
photographing 20 or 30 German air- 
craft lined up 2,000 feet below, the 
aircraft goes on to its next objective. 
No notice has been taken of the soli- 
tary raider. 


‘UDDENLY the pilot turns the air- 

craft off its prearranged course 
and signals to the observer to start 
the vertical camera: he has seen an 
ersatz or substitute landing ground. 
At their furthest point the observers 
prepare to photograph another aero- 
drome. There is some activity ahead, 
but the aircraft flies on unperturbed 
at a fixed speed, height and course, 
While the crew look down on three 
Messerschmitts, as, apparently ob- 
livious of the raider, they prepare to 
land. 

It is not until the R.A.F. machine 
reaches the third aerodrome that it 
encounters opposition. Most of the 
necessary photographs have _ been 
taken, however, before the enemy 
fighters dive down on the raider from 
behind. Our air gunners hold their 
fire until the enemy are close, and 
in the meantime the British aircraft 
keeps on its course until the camera 
has finished its task. Only then does 
our aircraft slip upwards into the 
clouds. 

At the final aerodrome on the list 
it is necessary to drop to 1,000 feet in 
order to make sure of getting good 
results, and the observer now uses the 
oblique camera. Pom-poms_ ard 
machine-guns fire at the intruder, but 
it is off again before any damage can 
be done. 

At home, the magazines are removed 
for developing and printing, the ob- 
server makes his report, and in two 
or three hours the prints are being 
inspected by experts. Stereoscope and 
magnifiers tell them much that was 
unseen even by the trained observer 
in the aircraft; types of craft will be 
recognized and activity noted. 


THE ROYAL AIR FORCE has had brilliant success in its reconnaissance flights over 
Germany, gaining much valuable information as these photographs give ample evidence. 


TOWN OF HARBURG, in the province of Hanover. Situated six miles south of Hamburg, 

it is the seaport of that town. A. Drawbridge. B. Dock. C. Barges. D. Barge building yard. 

F. Railway turn table. F. Fuel oil tanks. G. Lock gates. H. Tall chimney. I. Shelter 
trenches. J. Timber. K. Fuel pipe lines. L. Lighters. M. Cold storage buildings. 


THE SEAPLANE BASE at List on the island of Sylt. A. Wireless Station. 

B. Hangar. C. Seaplanes. D. Crane for lifting aircraft off water. F. Aircraft. 

F. Cranes. G. Harbour. H. Repair Hangar. I. Motor Vehicles. J. Barracks. 
K. Men. L. Motor transport sheds. M. Building under construction, 


LANGEN HAAGEN AERODROME, ten miles north of Hanover. A. Quarters. B. Special railway 

line for aerodrome. C. Station and platform. D. Hangars. E. Motor transport. F. Oil patches made 

by aircraft parked at the same spot always. G. Servicing tarmac. H. Runway. I. Aircraft just 
moving off across aerodrome. 
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OSNABRUCK, important industrial town in the Province of Hanover. WILHELMSHAVEN, German naval base. A. Existing harbor. B. Capital ship. C. New mole D. Plan 
A. Wood. C. Railway Engine Sheds. D. Railway Workshops. E. Gas- ned entrance to harbor. E. New locks being built. F. North Harbor. G. Coffer dam. H 


Dredger sucking 
works. F. Railway Lines. G. Railway Stations. J. Railway Train. silt out of future chanirei 


I. Pipe line. J. Barracks. K. New dry dock under construction, et 
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FREE—OUR BIG 1940 SEED AND 
NURSERY BOOK—Better Than Ever 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE, Georgetown, Ontario 
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PETITE AND PERSONABLE star of 


Dragonette will present a recital in 
Massey Hall, Toronto, on Friday even- 
ing, February 16th, under the sponsor- 
ship of the York Bible Class of To- 
ronto which is celebrating its 15th 
Césat anniversary that night. 
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In a Concert Celebrating the 15th Anniversary of the Class 


FRIDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 16th, at 8:45 
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and the outstanding factor in its per- 
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Prayer in Brittany,” 


One of the most charming and it may : 2 ‘ig ; 
be added one of the trickiest numbers Proise Thomas's famous lyric opera 
“Evening “Mignon”. She sang the leading role 
arranged for Of the coquette Philine, which de- 
arrang : 
women’s voices. in which at times one Mands a charming, youthful and 


in dif- PUOyant personality, and embraces the 


several enduring aria “Je Suis Titania”. The 


Brett, latter is a show piece which makes 
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A Lord and Burnham Conservatory makes 
home the perfect setting for every mood 


@ The hours and days roll by, mount- 
ing into the years that go to make up 
ife How are you living them? Do 
you know moments that are empty of 


interest, days that seem “flat, stale and 


In a Lord and Burnham Home Con- 
ervatory there is never a dull moment 
In th fr h. varied lovelli ss of f] r 
In the fresh, varied loveliness of flower 
and fern from near and far there is a 


jaily rebirth of hope, interest and in 
r 


In rounding out the loveliness and 
livability of a home, nothing can take 
the place of a Lord and Burnham 
Glass Garden.” It is a place for rest, 
for relaxation and self-communion. It 
is a place for sunshine and health— 
for romance—for gaiety, entertainment 


and gracious hospitality 


You can add a Lord and Burnham 
Conservatory or Greenhouse (for grow- 
ing purposes)—large or small—to your 
home for surprisingly little money 
Take the first step to a new interest in 


life now. Mail the coupon today 
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3enjamin is appearing both as con- 


Jean Dickenson, a charming young ductor and solo pianist. It was in the 
coloratura soprano born in Montreal 
recently made her debut at the Metro- born musician won international fame 
politan Opera House 


latter capacity that this Australian- 


Am- in London. The work in which he 
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Lord and Burnham Home 
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any style of architecture. 
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appears is Grieg’s beautiful Concerto 
in A minor, with the orchestra con- 
ducted by the concert-master Jean de 
Rimanoczy. The program includes in 
addition to works by Mendelssohn, 
Berlioz, Saint Saens, Delius and Bo- 
rodin, Mr. Benjamin’s exquisite an- 
tique dance suite, “Cotillon”, which 
John Barbirolli has added to the 
repertoire of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 

It is reported from Vancouver that 
entries for the British Columbia Com- 
petition Festival, which takes place 
during the first week in May, promise 
to exceed previous records. This is 
very gratifying to the sponsors, who 
in the early autumn had decided to 
temporarily abandon the project, but 
were induced by public opinion to 
reverse this decision. 

Recently progress made in London, 
England, with “Twelve O’Clocks” or 
noon-day recitals, to replace evening 
concerts cancelled because of the 
black-out, was mentioned in these 
columns. One of the most interesting 
lately has been a joint vocal recital 
by the Montreal soprano, Sarah 
Fischer, and John Goss, at which the 
accompanist was Gerald Moore, a 
Toronto pianist now established in 
England for some years, and reputed 
to be the best accompanist in London. 

The gifted Canadian pianists, Ellen 
Ballon and Jean Dansereau, are work- 
ing on an important new work which 
they will shortly play at a concert for 
the Montreal branch of the Canadian 
ted Cross Society. It is a Concerto 
for two pianos and orchestra by the 
modern French composer Francois 
Polenc. He was originally one of the 
“mixed-tonality” group, known = as 
“The Six”, which included Honegger 
and Milhaud; but like the latter has 
gone back to more conservative ideals. 
Little of his work has been heard in 
Canada, but that little has proven 
charming and precious. The Concerto 
was originally performed in 1932 at 
the International Music Festival in 
Venice, with Poulenc himself and 
Jacques Fevrier as pianists under the 
baton of the Belgian conductor Désiré 
Defauw. Stokowski at Philadelphia in 
1935 directed the first performance in 
America with Jeanne Behrend and 
Alexis Kelberine at the pianos. In 1937 
John Barbirolli did it with the New 
York Philharmonic and Bartlett and 
Robertson as soloists. 


Kathleen Parlow Returns 


The war has brought back to Can- 
ada one of the most illustrious of her 
musical daughters in the person of the 
violinist, Kathleen Parlow. It is a 
long time since she appeared in 
Canada, and in the interim she has 
played with acclaim in many countries 
of the world. Born in Calgary in 1890, 
she was the first native of the prairie 
provinces to win fame in Europe. Her 
public career began in 1905 in London 
when she made an appearance at a 
recital attended by Queen Alexandra 
and astonished everyone by her tech- 
nical brilliance. Subsequently her 
talents were matured by study under 
Leopold Auer at St. Petersburg, 
whither she went on the advice of 
Mischa Elman. This month she is 
giving a series of six lecture recitals 
at the McGill Conservatorium, Mont- 
real, covering the history of violin 
music from its beginnings under 
Corelli until the present time. 

The National Grand Opera Club of 
Vancouver, which some weeks ago 
gave a production of Gounod’s “Faust” 
under the direction of Arthur J. 
Foxall, will shortly revive Balfe’s 
melodious old work, “The Bohemian 
Girl”. 

On February 4 the Hart House 
Quartet began a series of eight Sun- 
day afternoon broadcasts of chamber 
music over the national network. While 
preserving its fine traditions, the aim 
will be to select melodious programs 
that make a wide popular appeal. 

Maxim Adler Ahrent, formerly one 
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VIOLIN RECITAL 


GERTRUDE 
CRAWFORD 


HELEN CHERRIE at the Piano 
HELICONIAN CLUB 
Saf., Feb. 17th, af 8.30 p.m. 


Programme includes violin sonata by 
Ir. J. Crawford with the Composer at the Piano 
Tickets $1. 77 Poplar Plains Crescent MI. 2967 


HARRY ADASKIN 


VIOLIN RECITAL 


MALLONEY ART GALLERIES 


Sat., Feb. 10—8.45 


Tickets, $1.00 at: Malloney’s, 66 Grenville 
St., Heintzman’s, 193 Yonge St 














TORONTO 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


SENIOR ORCHESTRA 
CONCERT 


ETTORE MAZZOLENI, Conductor 


in 


CONVOCATION HALL 
February 13th, at 8.15 p.m. 


Admission by invitation cards 
obtainable at 135 College Street 








of the leading lyric tenors of Germany 
and Central Europe, is now in Canada 
and gave a recital at the Walker 
Theatre, Winnipeg, recently. It is 
probable that he will be heard in 
other Canadian cities. Native of 
the Sudetenland section of Czecho- 
Slovakia, he sang principally in Ger- 
man opera houses, and some years ago 
won celebrity at Berlin in revivals of 
Johann Strauss’s operas, “The Gypsy 
Baron” and “A Night in Venice”. 
Because of his Jewish blood he was 
driven from Germany in 1933. to 
Czecho-Slovakia, and managed to get 
away from Prague the day before 
Hitler entered that city last March. 

A few years ago the most poptlar 
two-piano team on radio was Fray 
and Bragiotti. Little has been heard 
of them of recent seasons but they 
are now on concert tour once more 
and played in Montreal on February 6. 

A new composition by Lawrence 
Goodwill of Vancouver was featured 
on a recent radio program, “Canadian 
Snapshots”, under Samuel Hersen- 
horen. Mr. Goodwill was the winner 
of the Canadian Performing Right 
Society’s 1939 scholarship at the To- 
ronto Conservatory of Music, where 
he has been working since last 
summer. 

The eminent Canadian contralto, 
Eilleen Law, was soloist with Chu- 
haldin’s C.B.C. String Orchestra on 
February 4. Among other numbers 
she sang an aria from Saint-Saen’s 
“Samson and Delilah’, but not the 
one everyone knows and expects of 
contraltos. It was the more exquisite 
“Printemps qui Commence”, which is 
rather neglected. 
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The Awful Decade 


BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


WATCHING “The Roaring Twen- 

ties” I kept wondering what the 
boys in Hollywood will do when they 
come to filming the dull nerve-ridden 
Thirties. It will have to come, for in 
“The Roaring Twenties” there is al- 
ready indication that the brain-pan of 
America is pretty well scraped for 
material. Somehow they will have to 
shape into acceptable narrative the 
spiritless Decade of Remorse. The jit- 
ters, the empty bank accounts, the 
Tolstoyan retreats to the land, the 
discovery that you can’t raise enough 
vegetables on the land to pay the local 
chain store and the gloomy return to 
the City, the Left Wing mythology 
and its collapse, a general paralysis 
leading to universal disaster, and all 
the action coming in the last half of 
the final reel. I’d hate to have to 
write that script. 

There was plenty of lively dramatic 
material in the Twenties, and most of 
it has been worked into ‘‘The Roaring 
Twenties”. The actual feeling of the 
period was harder to capture. It is 
really only the songs here “Melan- 
choly Baby”, “It Had to Be You”, etc. 

that give the film what character- 
istic flavor it possesses. If they had 
included “Hallelujah” and ‘Moanin’ 
Low” we might have felt, at least 
during the musical numbers, a real 
sense of the omen and hysteria of the 
decade. As it is you feel most of the 
time that you’re just back in another 
gangster film. 

Not that “The Roaring Twenties” 
omits the other phenomena of the 
period. The bath-tub gin, the college 
hip-flasks, the preposterous’ knee- 
length evening frocks that turned 
sober matrons into soubrettes, the 
Charleston, the stock-market collapse 

everything is there, except. the 
necessary touch of fresh imagination. 
Even the trick photography — Wall 
Street melting and pouring down like 
superheated toffee has been used 
before under much the same circum- 
stances. And the shocked faces of 
stock-market speculators, and the de- 
livery of Danny’s dead body as a 
gangster-warning, and as a final 
symbolic wallop the ex-gangster 
(James Cagney) dying on the snow- 
covered steps of a church. It’s all 
very violent, rapid and hard-hitting. 
The trouble, to borrow a phrase, is 
that it never hits us where we ain’t. 

The film has, to be sure, its notable 
moments. The songs, the brilliant 
architectural structure of the shots 
showing the raid of the Government 


warehouse, the endlessly fascinating 
vitality of James Cagney, expressed as 
always from the soles of his feet to 
the cowlicks of his hair. Then, to off- 
set the extraordinarily inept casting 
of Priscilla (“Four Daughters”) Lane 
as a night-club singer, there is Gladys 
George’s tough, urgent and wonder- 
fully effective performance as a night- 
club hostess in the best Texas Guinan 
style. 

The whole thing, apart from Pris- 
cilla Lane’s dewy performance, is as 
tough as can be. It’s literal, fast and 
shrewdly put together. In fact when 
better pictures than “The Roaring 
Twenties” are made about the roaring 
twenties they’ll be—well, I guess 
they’ll just be better pictures. 

Someone must have put the plus 
sign on the Hollywood producers re- 
cently. The heroine now must be twice 
as beautiful as even a Hollywood 
heroine, the complications must be 
twice as intricate. If there’s a mu- 
sical score throw in a couple of extra 
operatic sequences. If it’s any way 
possible make two plots grow where 
one grew before. 

This at any rate is the way it works 
out in “Balalaika”’. Ilona Massey was 
beautiful enough for anybody when 
she appeared a year ago in “Rosalie” 
for a brief singing sequence. She’s 
twice as beautiful now and sings four 
times as much. Nelson Eddy sings too, 
of course —ballads, opera, and the 
Volga Boat-Song, which he makes last 
longer than even the Volga Boat-Song 
has ever lasted on the screen before. 
The action carries us through the pre- 
war days in Imperial Russia, through 
the war, the Revolution, and the post- 
revolutionary period. Altogether we 
would have been grateful for half as 
much. 

All the characters are deeply Rus- 
sian. Charles Ruggles, his hair comi- 
cally banged, is a simple moujik. 
Lionel Atwill, looking in an imperial 
way remarkably like Wilhelm of 
Doorn, is a plotting revolutionary. 
Nelson Eddy is a proud Cossack, and 
Ilona Massey is just a beautiful girl 
whose singing career is upset by the 
collapse of Empire. It’s lavish, tuneful 
and wonderfully romantic, and I’m 
afraid that the present Soviet Govern- 
ment if it ever lays eyes on it will 
conclude that any nation that would 
accept ‘“Balalaika” as a description of 
Russia in any period must be a nation 
with its head in the clouds and prob- 
ably a pushover for a Blitzkrieg. 
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Probing This Manhattan Island 


BY JOHN E. WEBBER 


IFE in New York is the palpitating 

theme of two offerings of the cur- 
rent week, one an eventful comedy by 
Elmer Rice, “Two On An Island,” the 
other a likeable but less eventful piece 
by Arthur Wilmurt, “Young Couple 
Wanted.” Though differing vastly in 
presentation, impecunious youth and 
its struggles to make good in Gotham 
are the story of both. 

The Elmer Rice comedy is another 
“Street Scene” grown into a Manhat- 
tan scene, a panorama of New York 
life, its blood-stream that street which 
is called Broadway, and is criss-cros- 
sed by a million street scenes on its 
ruthless journey from the Battery to 
Harlem. Broadway, New York’s meet- 
ing place of old world and new, centre 
of theatre activity for both, a com- 
pound of barbarism and culture, of 
shoddy and reality, of hope and dis- 
illusion, of the easiest way and the 
hardest, of breadline and affluence, 
of ermine and rags, of opera and hop- 
joint, of glamor and drabness, of 
brigand and banker, of communist and 
capitalist, of warm heart and cold 
America’s new frontier to which the 
children of her covered wagon pioneers 
return in search of more stream-lined 
opportunities! It is this New York 
that Mr. Rice probes to its soul, this 
Manhattan, the “Island” of his title, 
that is the scene of his penetrating 
observation, target of his sardonic wit, 
theme of his biting humor, in his 
latest and, we think, biggest and best 
comedy, “Two On An Island.” For 
his outside tour of the Island he re- 
quisitions sight-seeing buses and lets 
his tourists learn their New York from 
the patter of bus guides. Taxi-cab 
drivers are also among his cherished 
and most informing guides and 
hilariously informative he makes 
them. 

Mr. Rice has written in a merry, 
sympathetic mood. There may be a 
stab in every line but there is no 
poison in the pen that wrote them. 
His social purpose is still clear and 
our cock-eyed values still his concern, 
But instead of wrath and a soap-box 
he brings a sheaf of playful darts that 
find their mark unerringly in au- 
diences’ ribs. The shoddy of the 
theatre is his favorite target and he 
riddles its inside workings with his 
most pungent wit, while audiences 
roar their delight at the bunk they 
fall for. 

The “Two” on his Island are a hope- 


ful playwright from the west and a his real playwrighting days would 


budding young actress from the east, 
both come in search of the pot of 
gold, to pit their youthful ideals 
against the realism of Broadway; the 
weavings of the fate that disillusions 
and almost defeats them, the play’s 
story. Through them, their trials, 
tribulations and temptations, we learn 
about New York. Through Mr. Rice 
we gather that its choice is: Get tough 
or go under. Passing each other con- 
stantly in their common struggle the 
two finally meet, with the inevitable 
result, atop the Statue of Liberty. 
And, if the pot of gold has eluded 
their quest, they at least find happi- 
ness and new courage. To this ex- 
tent virtue has had its reward. 
Comely Betty Field as the girl and 
John Craven as the heroic youth are 
most refreshing portraits, while 
Luther Adler does the theatre mag- 
nate to a turn. 


Peanuts and Grape Jam 


“Young Couple Wanted” has labor 
and other social troubles complicate 
the struggle of its pair for existence. 
We find them—for economic reasons, 
be it understood—living happily to- 
gether in sin. Marriage would deprive 
her of her school teacher’s job, an 
unlucky strike has already deprived 
him of his. And, but for the surprise 
visit of a Massachussets mother, this 
arrangement might have continued in- 
definitely as far as the landlady, their 
friends and the audience were con- 
cerned. But in Massachussets, we 
understand, they used to burn at the 
stake for less and, with St. Paul, they 
decided it was better to marry than 
to burn. Jobless now both, the strug- 
gle is on, the brave little pair fighting 
through to the third act. By that time 
surplus crops of peanuts and grapes 
on a brother’s farm and a recipe of 
the farmer’s wife, point the way to a 
jam business and prosperity. But the 
container factory is soon at odds with 
Local 23 and balked again we leave 
them heading for the farm itself, there 
to make and bottle jam in more mod- 
est quantities but free from interfer- 
ence, we infer. 

“Geneva,” safe from its adventures 
in Canada, has arrived but, from the 
reception the critics gave it, a brief 
stay is predicted. On the other hand, 
of course, Mr. Priestley’s “When We 
Are Married,” is still with us without 
their approval. So, as Mr. Shaw, in 





SATURDAY NIGHT 19 


ON WAR BOARD. W. George 
Akins has been appointed to the War- 
time Fisheries Advisory Board. This 
board has recently been set up by the 
Dominion Government to arrange the 
orderly supply of Canadian fish to the 
British market and, at the same time, 
to reasonably maintain existing market 
contacts. Its eleven members are serv- 
ing without remuneration. 
—Photo by Ashley and Crippen. 


say, “You Never Can Tell.” Gilbert 
Miller, New York sponsor of “Geneva” 
has given it a good presentation and 
the English cast headed by Barry 
Jones, Maurice Colbourne and Jessica 
Tandy do their best with it. But, even 
an early disciple of Mr. Shaw must 
admit that at 83, and in spite of a 
vegetarian diet, the old master can 
be tedious as well as amusing. 


Finnish Battle Front 


For a time the theatre front threat- 
ened to become a battle front for Fin- 
land. With that generosity native to 
actor folk, they proposed a series of 
benefit performances for the benefit 
of Finland. Some of the producers 
said yes, some said no. Besides there 
were little questions of pay for 
musicians and others, to say nothing 
of the burning question of neutrality. 
These settled, Gertrude Lawrence has 
started the ball rolling with “Sky- 
lark” and John Golden signed a check 
to Finland for $2949, the proceeds. 
Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt will 
do a week of ‘Taming Of The Shrew” 
for the same cause and so further 
swell Mr. Hoover’s fund. Others will 
follow, leaving only a couple of “hold- 
outs” on the entire theatre circuit. 
Before such examples Congress may 
become reckless and sell the little 
country some arms. Meanwhile hur- 
rah for the actors! 





cruited his cast and ensemble in that 
city. The production was made on 


COMING EVENTS 


4ARL CARROLL Vanities, the most his now famous 80-foot revolving Red C 


° 2 TINHE Alliance Francaise of Toronto 
Goings and Comings I 


in co-operation with the Canadian 


Departures are becoming as impor- ross, IS giving an evening ol 


tant as arrivals. “‘Morning’s At Seven,” firmly established of the revue stage at his Hollywood Theatre, both French moving-pictures on Tuesday 
“Farm of three Echoes.” “Very Warm ‘Series; and restored to all its former the beauty of the girls and the new- February 13, in the Eaton Auditor; 
For May,” “The World We Make,” sumptuous glamor, will be the offer- ness of the effects reflecting the ium. The _ principal film will be 
“Kindred,” “Hamlet” and others of ing the three nights of February 15, cinema influence for novelty and Charpentier’s opera “Louise” with 
varying importance, have all made 16 and 17 (with a matinee Saturday), bizarre effects. Grace Moore and stars of the Paris 


their exit recently, some headed for CO™Ming almost direct from the St. Professor Lamberti, who heads the Opera. A documentary film on France 
a road tour, others for Cain’s ware- James Theatre in New York City. The comedy contingent, and all the cast 
house. The latest to take to the road COMpany of a hundred players and are new in the east. Only two of the 
is Earl Carroll’s “Vanities.” “the most beautiful girls in the girls, Beryl Wallace, now a principal, 

One should perhaps add an item on world,” as Mr. Carroll has trade- and Rose Heitner, had been in New 
the season of American Ballet at Marked his chorus for over a decade, York prior to their current visit. Jerry 
Center Theatre, just concluding. It made the jaunt of 3,000 miles, along Lester and Johnny Woods, along with 
was an auspicious start for American With three cars of scenic and light the Professor, complete a trilogy of ea Taree This benefit is under th 
ballet and was enthusiastically sup- equipment, straight through from fun in three different veins, and are “ aLVESS — in me . , = 
ported by audiences and critics. But Hollywood and San Francisco for the aptly aided by a score of other feat- distinguished ee eee | ae ane 
time’s up. Besides John Barrymore New York presentation. ured players. But it is in the fresh Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario and 
and ‘“‘My Dear Children” are arriving Because of the wealth of talent beauty of the girls that this Vanities is Mrs. Matthews and of Comte R. de 
and the surface of our theatre life is and beauty attracted to Hollywood claimed by Mr. Carroll himself to Dampierre, French Minister to Can- 
too agitated for sober meditation. by film opportunities Mr. Carroll re- excel all his previous editions ada. 


at war will also be shown. Entire 
proceeds will be turned over to the 
French Red Cross which has urgent 
need of help in running its hundred 
and fifty hospitals, aiding several 
hundred thousand refugees and its 


















“WHEN Fish is on the menu at our house, we 
never have to make a ‘second call for dinner’. 
Fussy appetites disappear before the welcome 
variety and savory appeal of FISH. 

“With over 60 kinds of Canadian Food Fish and 
Shellfish, it’s easy to prepare many different, delightful fish dishes. 
That’s why we never tire of fish as a splendid lunch ...a nourishing 
supper...or a light snack.” 

Start today to give your family a treat. You'll save yourself time and 
trouble, and they’ll be proud of you for the good taste of your choice. 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES, OTTAWA. 








LADIES: 
Write for Free 
Booklet 
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Department of Fisheries, Octawa 


Please send me your 52-page 
Booklet, “100 Tempting Fish 
Recipes”. 


Name 


(Please print letters plainly) 
: Address 
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Ask Mr. Foster 
Travel Service, Inc. 





Dil TArlls 
START AT Simpsons: 


Without charge, "Ask Mr. Foster’ will 
advise you on skiing conditions practically 
anywhere; tell you about the various re- 
sorts and their accommodation; plan your 
best route; reserve your rooms; and secure 
your tickets for train, bus or plane. 
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STREET FL 


Phone Trinity 9111, 
Local 279 
18-Hole Course 
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d Riding Free to Weekly Guests 


Excellent Tennis—Airport-1 Mile 


Average 337 Sunshiny Days Yearly 


300 Rooms — Fireproof — Selective Clientele 
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ON DOMINION SQUARE 


J. Alderic Raymond 


Vice-President 
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In Famous American Flag Ships of 
GRACE LINE and MOORE-McCORMACK LINES 


Follow the path to travel enjoyment already taken 


during the past five months by thousands of American 
TAY 


Winter Vacationists. Respected by all, the flag that 


floats above these ships carries the authority of one 





f the world’s great neutral sea powers. It assures 


to cruise travelers in our hemisphere secure and com- 





fortable enjoyment of the charm, the gaiety and the 
hospitality of South America’s ‘‘good neighbor lands. 


A VARIETY OF TOURS AND CRUISES 
from $180-$750 and up, according to cruise selected 





11 Days to Colombia and Havana % 25 Days to Barbados, Rio de Jan 


eiro and Trinidad 
38 Days to Barbados, Rio de 
Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires and Trinidad. 
Round South America Tours 


the Caribbean and 
etuela o 
= $8 Days to Panama, Colombia, 

= Ecuador, Peru and Chile 


9EE YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT FOR DETAILS OF ALL 
EXPENSE CRUISES AND TOURS OF VARYING DURATION. 
SPECIAL 'NOEPENDENT TOURS OF SOUTH AMERICA BY 
STEAMER, PLANE OR BOTH, ARRANGED UPON REQUEST 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Pt Elgir 21, Toronto, Ont 





PM American Express Travelers Cheques Always Protect Your Travel Fundg ij 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
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PORTS OF CALL 








Riding the 


BY G. W. PETERS 


“HoOwpy Stranger.” Traditionally 

and typically western as_ that 
salutation is, it no longer applies to 
Canadians in New Mexico. For more 
and more, Canadians are being at- 
tracted to the great American South- 
west; no longer are license plates 
from the nine Canadian provinces 
stared at like rare collectors’ items; 
no longer are Canadians “strangers” 
there. 

Once the great Spanish empire of 
the north, New Mexico today presents 
a picture of charm and antiquity 
with three civilizations living cheek 
by jowl. The Indian Pueblos, some of 
which have watched four centuries 
of development since the coming of 
the first white man, now house a 
friendly people; a people known to 
visitors chiefly for their century-old 
pagan ceremonials, their handicraft 
and their unique adobe-walled com- 
munal dwellings. The once-nomadic 
Utes, Apaches and Navajo Indians all 
call New Mexico home. A 16,000,000- 
acre reservation which stretches into 
Arizona is the stamping ground of the 
Navajos who have abandoned their 
more war-like pursuits for the gentler 
vocation of sheep-raising. Famous for 
their silver work and rugs, these peo- 
ple rank, too, with the best horsemen 
in the world 

Along the banks of the northern 
2io Grande Valley or high in the roll- 
ing foothills of the towering Sangre 
de Cristo Mountains cluster tiny 
Spanish-American villages. Quaint 
strongholds of antiquity, these settle- 
ments have cold-shouldered modern- 
ity as effectively as the Pyramids 


Historic Past 

As evidence of a hoary-headed past, 
New Mexico offers the ruins of pre- 
historic cliff and communal dwell- 


Ranges of New Mexico 





SHIPROCK, in the heart of New Mexico’s Navajo Indian territory, towers 
above the plains. This rock, 1,640 feet high, has defied the attempts of skilled 


climbers to reach the summit. 


elevator in the world connects the 
underground chambers and the sur- 
face. 

A natural phenomenon as startling 
as a fire siren is White Sands Na- 
tional Monument, a 30-mile desert of 
dazzling white, made up entirely of 
nearly 100-per-cent-pure gypsum. 
Even the mice and lizards which in- 
habit this snowy desert are white. 





A FAMILY AFFAIR is the weaving of a Navajo rug on the Navajo Indian 


Reservation in western New Mexico. 


The hogan—Navajo dwelling—supports 


the crude loom on which the weaver improvises her design as she works. The 
other women are carding the wool and spinning and preparing the yarn. 


ings: Aztec and Chaco Canyon Na- 
tional Monuments in the northwest- 
ern part of the state and Bandolier 
National Monument in the north- 
central portion. 

At Aztec is a cluster of ruins, most 
famous of which is the House of the 
Great Kiva, which stood three stories 
high and contained 500 rooms. 
At Chaco is Pueblo Bonito and 
Chetro Ketl, the latter a_ structure 
which at one time had 1,200 rooms, 
all built in fine masonry by Stone 
Age architects. 3andolier National 
Monument includes the famous cliff 
dwellings in the canyon of Rito de 
los Frijoles, where soot from the 
cooking fires extinguished some nine 
centuries ago may still be seen on 
the face of the canyon wall. Then 
there is ancient Taos, the tri-city, 
where Spanish-American and Indian 
cultures mingle in a strange panor- 
ama Nearby are the ruins of the 
Mission Church of San Geronimo de 
Taos, built before 1617 and destroyed 
in the Pueblo Revolt of 1680. The 
walls were reconstructed in 1695, only 
to be reduced to a shambles again in 
1847 during the futile rising against 
the U.S. Army 

And to recapture some of its his- 
toric background and native culture, 
New Mexico will, in 1940, stage the 
Coronado Cuarto Centennial to com- 
memorate its four hundredth anni- 
versary For New Mexico dates its 
first birthday in 1540 with the com- 
ing of Francisco Vasquez Coronado 


Modern Playground 


As its leading individual attraction, 
New Mexico proffers Carlsbad Cav- 
erns National Park with its 32 miles 
of underground wonders. Seven miles 
of lighted corridors, 750 feet below 
the surface of the earth, are now open 
to visitors every day in the year. The 
temperature remains constant at 56 
degrees and the second longest lift 


—New Mexico Tourist Bureau. 


And strangest of all is the rain which 
falls on White Sands, forming tiny 
lakes and rivers, some of them crim- 
son red. 

Because New Mexico lies in an area 
which has the seven life zones on the 
North American continent, it fur- 
nishes a diversity of wild life. For 
the big game hunter there are three 
varieties of deer, black and brown 
bear, wild turkeys, and special permit 
seasons during which a limited num- 


It is sacred to the Navajos. 
—New Mexico Tourist Bureau. 


ber of hunters are permitted to bag 
elk and antelope. The mountain 
lion, wildcat and coyote offer sport as 
non-game animals. And the 8,500,000- 
acre wilderness of National Forests 
in New Mexico offers iimitless pos- 
sibilities to the vactionist who de- 
mands adventure along with his 
holiday. 

And for the fisherman who heads 
for water as instinctively as a turtle, 
there are Rainbow, Loch Leven and 
Cutthroats in the mountain streams; 
in the Rio Grande, the Pecos, Chama, 
Brazo and Red Rivers are trout big 
enough to get any fishermen dis- 
believed. 

Networked by excellent highways, 
New Mexico is served by every mo- 
dern means of travel: car, bus, train 
and plane. And whether the Cana- 
dian visitor goes by car, bus, train, or 
plane, he will receive the salute of 
western hospitality: “Howdy, neigh- 
bor.” 

ee 


TRAVELERS 


Mrs. Robert H. Arkell and her 
daughter, Miss Mary Arkell, of Van- 
couver, expect to leave on a trip to 
eastern Canada in February and en 
route home will spend a week in 
Winnipeg, the guest of Mrs. Arkell’s 
son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and 
Maurice Gravel. 

The Hon. Herbert and Mrs. Bruce, 
and Mr. George Glazebrook, of Tor- 
onto, and Mr. and Mrs. R. S. McLaugh- 
lin, of Oshawa, were recent guests at 
Government House, Ottawa. 

Mrs. Thomas F. How of Montreal 
has arrived at The Pine Needles, 
Southern Pines, N.C., for the season 
and was accompanied by her 
daughter, Mrs. Russel Browne, who 
remained for a week. Miss Dorothy 
How joined her mother later and will 
remain for the season. 

Mr. Peers Davidson has returned 
to Vancouver from Montreal. 

Miss Penelope Sherwood has arrived 
in Winnipeg from Rockcliffe, Ottawa, 
to visit her uncle and aunt, Mr. and 
Mrs. P. V. Torrance, for the next few 
weeks. 

Mrs. W. F. Page of Halifax, who 
has been the guest of her daughter, 
Mrs. Chauncy Bangs, in Ottawa, has 
been spending a few days in Montreal, 
the guest of Mrs. A. Newell. 

Mrs. Latham Burns, who has been 
spending the holiday season in Tor- 
onto with her mother, Mrs. Victor 
Cawthra, has returned to New York. 
Her son, Master Latham Burns, is at 
Trinity College School. 





FAOS INDIANS use a primitive wooden bridge for crossing the Rio Pueblo. 
In the background looms Taos Pueblo, with its high-piled terrace walls. The 
two buildings, which house the inhabitants of Taos, are built in the set-back 


style of architecture which was evolved 
man adopted it in modern s 


by the Indian long before the white 
yscraper construction. 
—New Mexico Tourist Bureau. 
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TAKE YOUR CHOICE . 
Coach fares to Florida are lowest in 

history. And Coast Line service is the finest. ; 
Here are two new coach trains that ‘ 


provide newest luxuries for comfortable 
day and night travel. The only Reclining- 
Chair-Car trains serving ALL East Coast re- | 
sorts. Individual reclining seats. Spacious : 
dressing rooms. Subdued lighting. All seats 
reserved. All-one-class. Low-priced meals 
in beautiful diners. Passenger agent, male 
attendants, maid aboard each train. Many 
unusual features. Yet no extra fares. 

Take your choice. And speed in 


safety over the only double track route 
between the East and Florida. 





CO OOTW OOO 8. 


NEWEST stainless-steel, Diesel - powered 
streamliner. Champion in speed and luxuries 
as well as name. Tavern-Lounge-Observation 
car. Also serves Jacksonville. 


VACATIONER 


THE early-arrival companion train of The 
Champion. ALL super-de-luxe Reclining- 
chairs. NEW smart Tavern-Lounge car. NEW 
schedules—2 hours faster. Arrives all East 
Coast Resorts before noon 





The Champion and Vacationer are 
sponsored by Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road and Florida East Coast Railway. 


COACH FARES FROM WASHINGTON 


TO 1-WAY RD-TRIP 
Jacksonville . . . $12.40 . . $22.35 
Palm Beach . » 1... Cee 
MR ss «eS 


Other points in proportion 
Consult Your Local Ticket Agent, or 


R.S. VOIGT, 
General Eastern Passenger Agent 
16 East 44th Street New York 
MUrray Hill 2-0800 


ATLANTIC 


COAST LINE 


RAILROAD 
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STOPS SEA SICKNESS 


HOTEL «=o & 


ACTONAL 


OE CUBA 


A superb—yet inexpensive— 
resort hotel in the center of 
Havana's brilliance. Salt- 
water pool, tennis courts 
numerous sports attractions 
—and Bajola Luna, Havana's 
newest supper club. Every 
room has a charming view 

. its own private hath. 


* * * 


$ a day up for outside 
5 single room with bath. 
Double $9 up per day. 


* 2 *® 


Apply to TRAVEL AGENTS, or 
New York Office, 17 East 42 St. 
or Resident Manager, Havana. 


_ HAVANA. 





Colonial Hotel . . . enjoy 
to the maximum all the 
amenities of the smart so- 
cial life of the Bahamas. 


LUXURIOUS COMFORT 
UNEXCELLED CUISINE 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
from $9 up per day 
Favorable Exchange... Canadian Funds at por 


NO PASSPORTS OR VISAS 


I 
Stay at the famous British 


See your own travel agent or 
L. G. Girvan, Canadian Representative, 
67 Yonge St., Toronto, Waverley 7552, 
or write Nassau Bahamas. 


Sriverscnu 


COLONIABES#IOTEL 


NATTMAUss SNAMASE 
ROBERT D. BLACKMAN .. . Managing Director 
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> UNSHRINKABLE - WASHABLE - COLORFAST 


< 36 0r 54 inches wide. At all leading stores or 
) write Wm. Hollins, Ltd., 266 King St., Toronto 


February 10, 1940 





In Honor 


RESEARCH is an alarming thing. 
Even humble seekers after truth 
and good recipes usually find out 
something they don’t want to know. 
An excursion into Saint Valentine’s 
family history was intended to un- 
earth the interesting fact that a jovial 
Saint gave all his best girls parch- 
ments cut in the shape of hearts and 
painted red—‘‘and so, children, the 
interesting and pretty custom of 
Valentines grew up down the cen- 
turies. Tommy, don’t cry even if 
you didn’t get one. I will give you 
one of mine. Class dismissed—” 
Well, it’s not so. Poor old Saint 
Valentine got himself martyred on or 
about February 14th, and he is buried 
outside Rome. His death was an un- 
pleasant and a lingering one. There 
is no reason to connect this unhappy 
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THIS DELICIOUS 


Hot Bovril is good and good for 
you anytime. It hits the spot... 
especially in cold, raw weather. 

If you are chilled, tired or low- 
Spirited, stir a teaspoonful of Bovril 
in a cup of boiling water and see how 
good it makes you feel. Get a bottle 
today, 


BOVRIL 


IS CONCENTRATED 
BEEF GOODNESS 


CONCERNING 
















SATURDAY NIGHT 


FOOD 


of Saints and Goddesses 


BY JANET MARCH 


event with the custom of sending 
loved ones anonymous messages. That 
is Juno’s trouble. You know old Juno, 
large, handsome, Jupiter’s sister and 
wife, the special protectress of mar- 
riage, and in Rome she had, as well, 
something vital to do with the na- 
tional finances. Mr. King please note, 
married women are said to be good 
on budgets. 

In Europe spring appears by the 
middle of February. Everyone got 
together and thought up a few rites 
about “a young man’s fancy,” etc., 
etc. Juno, in whose honor the whole 
thing had been worked up, was for- 
gotten. Valentine got his name pin- 
ned on, and we in this Northern bit 
of America are left in the middle of 
the coldest month celebrating a spring 
love feast. Come along now, practice 
concealing the identity of your hand- 
writing, try and get some not too 
insulting Valentines, and let’s get 
going. 

If you can celebrate Valentine’s day 
with a children’s party you are lucky. 
Children like cochineal, and you can 
stain the food in exciting and harm- 
less ways and be thought very clever. 
Red candles, red iced cakes, a red 
water ice heart in the white ice cream, 
heart shaped cookies, and red satin 
hearts to hold the red candies, get 
them all. You might even make the 
white sauce on the creamed chicken 
pink, just a parlor pink, not real red 
or the mothers will be surprised. If 
you have a tiny heart-shaped cookie 
cutter, and you are giving them 
chicken a la king, stamp out the 
pieces of pimento with it. The young 
like a good thing carried to the last 
point. 

The advantages of a children’s 
Valentine party are not all food ones. 
I can remember a party I went to 
where we were all set down at small 
tables on arrival, and told to make 
Valentines. Everyone was given the 
same quota of hearts and lace paper 
and there was a prize for the best. 
It kept us all anchored for at least 
half an hour, which is something. 

All in all a children’s party is easy. 
It’s when you come to entertain the 
older generation that the cochineal 
bottle and the heart motif don’t seem 
so heaven-sent. Yet it seems rather 
mean to ignore the day, and if you are 
giving that women’s lunch you have 
been planning for so long, go to it. 
Use a white cloth or mats, and have 
red roses, not those pink ones which 
they are always trying to sell you. 
Grown-ups like to have something to 
take home from a party just as well 
as children. Bridge winnings are one 
of the most satisfactory things, but 
every member of the party can’t 
achieve that, so provide them with 
buttonholes. I don’t mean orchids or 
gardenias, though if you can rise to 
them go ahead. I was thinking of 
one red rose with three or four paper 
whites tied in close to the rose; then 
make a hole in a small lace paper 
doily, stick the flowers through and 
put them in orange juice glasses in 
front of each place. 

As for the food, it just can't be all 
red. 

Crab Soup 
Melba Toast 


Montanesa Duck—Straw Potatoes 
Green Peas 


Meringues with Nut and Raspberry 
Sauce 


Coffee 





MRS. 
Saskatoon, who before her marriage in 
December was Miss Dorothy Dunning, 
only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. G. 
Dunning of Regina. 


CHARLES A. ROWLES, of 


Crab Soup 


Make a quart of thin white sauce, 
put it in the double boiler, and add a 
quarter of a pound of chopped mush- 
rooms. Let this cook for half an hour 
and then strain. Take a tin of crab 
meat, and break it up into small pieces 
and add to the soup. Heat, but don’t 
let the mixture boil, and just before 
serving pour in a _ wineglassful of 
sherry. 


Montanesa Duck 


1 duck 

1 onion 

2 tomatoes 

1 tablespoon of paprika 

2 cup of sherry 

1 cup of clear beef stock 
mushrooms 
pepper and salt. 


1 


Cut the duck up, or better still 
make the butcher do it for you. Put 
the pieces into a casserole, pour on 
some hot olive oil and cook in a hot 
oven till they are well browned. This 
requires the eye of a hawk and the 
patience of a serpent, for it’s awfully 
easy to get the bits which stick up 
high burned. If you don’t own these 
necessary qualities do the job in the 
frying pan on top of the fire, and 
then drop the bits into the casserole. 
If you think you have too much oil, 
drain some of it off and stir into the 
balance two tablespoonfuls of flour. 
Brown the onion and mushrooms 
which you have sliced in the frying 
pan and add to the meat, then put 
in the tomatoes, cut up, and the 
sherry, stock and paprika, salt and 
pepper. Cover and let simmer gently 
for about an hour and serve with 
green peas and straw potatoes. With 
the duck give either claret or 
Burgundy. Duck calls for a red wine, 
and besides it’s Valentine’s day. 

You may either have a cook who 
can make meringues, or own yourself 
a strong right arm or an electric 
beater. If any of these things are 
true meringues present no difficulties, 
but if you are a little afraid that they 
may turn out chewy like caramels 
and somewhat crushed looking, tele- 
phone and order them. Strain and 
heat some of your best raspberry 
jam, diluted with a little water if 
it is too thick, and add some chopped 
walnuts. Serve hot. Finish up with 
coffee, and you will have done due 
honor to a martyr. 


Defence of Liberty 


The following letter has been ad- 
dressed to the Prime Minister of 
Canada and the leaders of the other 
federal parties, by a large group of 
citizens of Toronto and vicinity, ask- 
ing for eariy parliamentary revision 
of the Defence of Canada and Censor- 
ship Regulations. 


[N WAR, the duty of Governments 

is to be vigilant to suppress sabot- 
age and other forms of assistance to 
the enemy. 

For this purpose emergency powers 
are -necessary and regulations are 
passed which must incidentally inter- 
fere with the traditional liberties of 
democracy. 

But this interference should not be 
more than is needed for the efficient 
prosecution of the war. Thus regula- 
tions should not, by vagueness of ex- 
pression and unwise application, be- 
come a means to the unnecessary cur- 
tailment of democratic rights. 

This has been most clearly recog- 
nized in Great Britain, where freedom 
of expression has been substantially 
retained. When emergency regula- 
tions came before the British Parlia- 
ment, they were criticized from all 
sides of the House and were submit 
ted by the Government for revision 
to a Committee of all parties. As re- 
enacted, they carefully define the 
powers and offences involved so as to 
safeguard personal freedom and free- 
dom of expression. 

We believe that Canada should fol 
low the British example. 

Defence of Canada and Censorship 
Regulations have been passed in Can- 
ada under the War Measures Act but 
have not been submitted for parlia- 
mentary revision. 


The regulations, if applied without 
moderation and good sense, will cause 
bitterness and divisions which would 
impair the prosecution of the war and 
reconstruction thereafter. 

Furthermore, the good will of the 
United States and its citizens towards 
the British Empire as a whole may be 
prejudiced if it appears that the 
totalitarianism we are combatting in 
Europe is making inroads in Canada. 

We therefore respectfully urge that 
you, as the leader of one of Canada’s 
political parties, should publicly un- 
dertake that, upon election, you will 
take steps to have all Defence of 
Canada and Censorship Regulations 
submitted for systematic revision to a 
Committee of Parliament as soon as 
possible. 


Signed: 


J. Flavelle Barrett; J. B. Bicker- 
steth; J. H. Biggar; Leslie Blackwell; 
Everett Bristol, K.C.; Mary Osler 
Boyd, (Mrs. Edmund Boyd); Mor- 
ley Callaghan; C. A. Corbett; Blod- 
wen Davies; R. E. G. Davis; J. H 
Davis; W. H. Dewar; Brian 
Doherty; William Dunn; Sir Robert 
Falconer; Sir Ellsworth Flavelle; Rev. 
Cc. J. Frank; John J. Gibson; Grant 
Glassco; Isabel Grieve; Professor G 
M. A. Grube; Sydney Hermant; George 
Kemp; H. G. Kettle; Henry L. Lang- 
ford; T. W. L. MacDermot; J. M. Mac- 
donnell; J. W. MecCubbin; J. S. Mce- 
Lean; W. G. McLeod; J. C. McRuer, 
K.C.; Thomas Moss, K.C.; George S. 
Patterson; B. K. Sandwell; Reginald 
Stewart; Clifford Sifton; C. B. Sis- 
sons; Judith Robinson; A. Taylor; J. 
K. Thomas; Winnifred Thomas; E. J. 
Urwick; Dalton C. Wells; Peter White, 
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Cream of Spinach 


Cream of Tomato 
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K.C.; L. E. Wismer; J. S. Willis; 
Hardolph Wasteneys; C. M. Wasten- 
eys; Malcolm W. Wallace; E. F. Yates; 
Anna Sissons; G. C. Andrew; John R. 
Baldwin; F. Andrew Brewin; W. C. 
Grant; G. O. Martin; H. M. Cunning- 
ham; J. H. K. Day; E. M. Brien; G. H 
Dickson; R. M. McKechnie; A. J 
Cameron; W. J. Rae; F. W. Hobbs; 
Reginald I. Cross; A. Earle; J. W 
Cringan; H. Martindale; R. L. 
Bethune; G. H. Clayton; C. Lidsten; 
G. E. Bolton; H. Coupland; W. J. 
Small; A. J. Wright; A. Aplin; F. R. 
Angus; W. L. Robinson; W. J. Forbes; 
J. W. Dunn; H. G. H. Hilliard; M. E. 
Slaughter; A. H. McAlpine; H. Book; 
Ken Dodge; R. H. Collett; H. M. Col- 
ling: A. FF. Lay: &. F. Bve: PB. A. 
German; James Lumsden; C. Wadge; 
R. L. Buttiner; W. Niles; D. F. Mutrie; 
H. Grimson; W. H. Leatch; C. C 
Polkinghorne; R. W. Brown. 


Mainstays 
For Meatless Days 


Rich, Old-Fashioned Heinz Vegetarian Soup Is A 
Favourite With The Whole Family ! 


F YOU want to know how downright 
delicious vegetables can be, try 
Heinz Vegetarian Soup this Lenten 
Heinz insists on the kind of 


fairs—snowy parsnips, crisp celery, 
Heinz own gorgeous pedigreed tomatoes 
... and we cook them deftly—in small 


You'll find an assortment of meatless, 
ready-to-serve Heinz Home-style Soups 
Feature them on 
Lenten menus. The family will praise 
Heinz flavour—your ingenuity! 

YOUR CHOICE OF 9 OTHER LENTEN SOUPS 


Cream of Asparagus Cream of Celery 
Cream of Green Pea Genuine Turtle 


Cream of Mushroom Cream of Onion 


CINZ vee" SOUP 


Canadian Plant at Leamington, Established 1909 


LENTEN MEALS 
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prizes at county 


@ For thirty years Canadian farmers 
have supplied grains, fruits, meats, 
vegetables, cream, to the Heinz 
kitchens at Leamington, Canada, 
where they are transformed into 
luscious delicacies, bearing the re- 
nowned 57 label, which spreads around 
the world the fame of flavours from 
Canadian fields. 


Corn Chowder 





One of 18 Heing Soups 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


@ Heinz Cooked Macaroni 
with cheese, makes a per- 
fect, popular one-dish meal 

marvellously smooth topped with a spicy sauce 
and creamy. Try it at noon made from Heinz plump, 
or night! 


@ Heinz Oven-Baked Beans, 
without meat, are truly 


tender and tempting, 


juicy tomatoes. 
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Cape Breton Hooks A Rug 


BY ISABEL MORGAN 


NE of these days soon an Aubusson 

rug now on the floor of a room 
in one of New York’s most beautiful 
houses will be rolled up and taken 
away, and in its place will be laid a 
hand-hooked rug made by the women 
of Cape Breton. The rug is 17 by 14 
feet—probably one of the 
rugs ever to be hooked by hand in 
Canada—and represents a major tri- 
umph for the Canadian Handicraft 
Guild which received the commission 
to make it. 

The room for which it is destined 
is pannelled with inlaid and carved 
wood and houses some of the finest 
examples of antique French furni- 
ture in the United States. The rug 
in itself ranks high as an example of 
the rug-maker’s art of any land. It 
is an almost indescribable shade of 
hyacinth blue obtained from vege- 
table dyes, and against this back- 
ground—a foot or so in from the out- 
continuous garland 
of flowers massed together in Della 
tobbia profusion. Lilies, roses, field 
flowers are blended together in a 
magnificent symphony of softly glow- 
ing color that would have delighted 
the capricious heart of Marie 
Antoinette. 

Months of work went into prelim- 
inary preparations. Sketches in color, 


largest 


side edge—is a 


then cartoons had to be made by 
artists. Colors had to be _ specially 
dyed. Problems presented by the 


making of a rug of such unusual size 
had to be met, and the actual work 
had to be closely supervised. It took 
four months for a large group of 
women to complete the hooking of the 
rug, and not only does the wool they 
used come from the sheep grazing 
about their Cape Breton homes, but 
it was sheared, carded, spun, dyed 
and hooked right on the spot. The 
Guild members are bursting with 
pardonable pride and, we suspect, re- 
lief at a difficult job magnificently 
and triumphantly completed. 

Canadians of artistic discernment 
probably discovered the Guild for 
themselves long ago. It’s about 
thirty years old. Those who have 
yet to know its work will be thrilled 
by seeing before their eyes the highly 
sophisticated level of artistry to 
which Canadian handicrafts have 
risen. 

Cheek by jowl in the various Guild 
shops is the work produced by the 
busy fingers of various distinguished 
but, regrettably, little-known crafts- 
men and craftswomen. Lengths of 
hand-woven wool fabrics rivalling 
those of France’s Rodier. ... A wood 
carving of a girl’s head by Stephen 
Trenka—claimed by Mrs. F. Grant 
Marriott, a charming and indefatig- 
able member of the Ontario branch 
of the Guild—to be one of the finest 
wood-carvers in Canada. Pewter 
molded into a coffee set with bril- 
liant economy of line by Harold 
Stacey. . . The wide-nostrilled head 
of a negro girl by the Deichmann 
potters of New Brunswick whose 
work was recently seen in photo- 
graphs_ by “Jay” published in 
SATURDAY NIGHT. Beaded mocca- 
sins of beautifully tanned deerskin 
for after-ski wear which come from 
a hundred miles north of the Pas... 
Magnificent mitts of sealskin drama- 
tically edged with cuffs of white fox. 

Parka jackets embroidered with 
wools and faced with fur from 
Labrador. An extraordinary cloth 
woven of silver fox combings on a 
colored warp from Prince Edward 
Island Catalogne rugs, or the in- 
imitable peasant wood-carvings of the 
French family at Port Joli, from 
Quebec. 

The Guild is quietly dedicated to 
bringing about a rennaissance of good 
taste in Canada. The old handicrafts 
are linked with the best in contem- 
porary design. And all over Canada 
busy fingers are creating from the 
native materials of this rich country 
tangible evidence of an innate feel- 
ing for beauty that is as Canadian as 
a bucket of maple sap. 


Signs of the Times 


Identification tags attached to link 
bracelets, exactly like those worn by 
the army, and engraved with name 
and address or tender sentiments, are 
the newest conversation pieces in ac- 
cessories 

“Censored Red” is the name of a 
lipstick color 

“Go scuttle yourself” is the most 
recent addition to the unofficial lex 
icon of current English slang 

Paris dressmakers are reported to 
be using their own variations on the 
Finnish theme in their spring col- 
lections 

Wedgewood, imbued perhaps with 
the spirit of prophecy, has a design 


called ‘Napoleonic Ivy,” which is an 
exact replica of the ivory colored 
chinaware adorned with curling 


tendrils of ivy leaves which appeared 
on the table of the dyspeptic dictator 
during his exile on the island of Elba 


Upsets in Nature 


Baby, a white mare who has reached 
the ripe old age of thirty-seven years 
decided to take a walk when her own- 
er left her standing between the 
shafts of her cart outside the Fulton 
Street Market. Her stroll led her to 
the East River pier where she slipped 
and fell over the side. There she hung 
precariously suspended in an undig- 


nified position from her harness, while 
a gallant policeman climbed the mast 
of an adjacent tug, fixed a block to 
the masthead and fastened a rope to 
Baby’s belts. After her rescue the 
elderly lady, shattered by her unnerv- 
ing experience, had her scratches ten- 
derly painted with iodine by the police, 
and was trundled off in a horse am- 
bulance of the S.P.C.A., where she is 
reported to be “resting comfortably.” 
Officials said it was unusual for a 
horse to live to such an age but it oc- 
casionally happened when a_e horse 
“had led a good life.” 

An evil tempered squirrel is terror- 
izing the citizens of an Ontario town 
by scampering up and taking a large- 
sized nip out of the anatomy of every 
person who ventures into his territory. 

Lyric sopranos yearning to test out 
their high C’s on “Lo Hear The Gentle 
Lark” should give it a second thought 
before doing so in Kansas. For more 
than a week savage flocks of meadow 
larks have soared above the snow- 
swept pasture lands, swooping down 
upon cows and steers and literally at- 
tempting to eat them alive. Farmers 
immune to the poetic propaganda sur- 
rounding the birds, are ready for their 
little feathered friends with their 
shot-guns in hand. 

Olive, our investigator-at-large, has 
just turned up with a frost-bitten nose 
and a wrenched ankle, to report that 
she spent Ground-Hog Day (Febru- 
ary 2) out in the middle of a ten-acre 
field. The ground-hog came out all 
right, she states, but he didn’t bother 
to see whether he cast a shadow or not. 
He merely sneered unpleasantly at 
Olive and the world in general and re- 
turned to his burrow. Probably, says 
Olive who feels her day was wasted, 
until after the elections are over. 


Cross Country 


A glance at the social scene across 
Canada, tells us that 

There will be blackouts, gay and 
sombre military uniforms, airplanes 
and guns, battleships, soldiers and the 
latest war songs, when the Winnipeg 
Winter Club annual skating carnival 
takes place there February 29 and 
March 1 and 2. Tiny Hazel Franklin, 
English girl whirlwind, will be one of 
the visiting artists, and with the Caley 
sisters, Robin Lee, Winnipeg’s own 
Mary Rose Thacker, and many others 
of the club experts, will demonstrate 
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HAND-HOOKED RUG, 17’ by 14’, which the Canadian Handicrafts Guild 


was commissioned to make by a prominent New York resident. 


by a group of Cape Breton women from 
and is a very fine example of the present 


the newest and smartest in figure 
skating. 
At the Charity Ball which took 


place in Montreal sixty-seven debu- 
tantes were presented to Their Excel- 
lencies. 

The Irish Regiment of Canada 
(M.G.) will hold a St. Patrick’s Ball 
on March 15 in Toronto. Arrange- 
ments are in charge of Col. H. Bruce 
Duthie, V.C., and Major A. J. Snet- 
singer; and their committee includes 
Major Gordon Adams, Capt. F. T. 
McDermott, Capt. C. H. Punchard, 
Lieut. R. D. Clendenning, Lieut. N. H. 
Browne, Lieut. J. B. Humphreys and 
Lieut. Harvey Adams. Reel practices 
already have begun at the Fort York 
Armories. 

The two-night performance of the 
Vancouver Junior League’s cabaret 
show at the Commodore was a big 
success, so we hear. The dinner parties 
and gatherings which took place be- 
fore the shows were almost countless. 

And in Toronto, Mrs. Stanford E. 
Dack and her committee for the wel- 
fare work of the 2nd Field Company, 
Royal Canadian Engineers, of which 
Major R. L. Junkin, M.C., is Officer 
Commanding, arranged a most suc- 
cessful dance at the Granite Club. 


It was hooked 
native wool dyed in vegetable colors, 
high standards of Canadian handicrafts. 


The evening was the coldest and 
stormiest of the winter to date, but 
did not prove an obstacle to the more 
than three hundred guests who at- 
tended. Among these was Brigadier 
R. O. Alexander, who drove directly to 
the dance from an inspection at 
Brampton, Ont. Members of Mrs. 
Dack’s committee included Mrs. 
Hamilton B. Wills, Mrs. Robert M. 
Janes, Mrs. R. W. Catto, Mrs. George 
C. Crawford and Mrs. J. J. Wickett. 


Medical-Military Event 


Among important forthcoming 
events on the Toronto social calendar 
is the annual St. John’s Garrison 
Medical Mission Charity Ball, which 
will take place on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 15, at the Prince George Hotel. 
Regiments at present in the city will 
be represented, and plans are now be- 
ing made for many parties to take 
place previous to the dance. The event 
is being held under the patronage of 
Lieut.-Colonel T. C. Evans and Mrs. 
Evans, Lieut.-Colonel E. L. Caldwell 
and Mrs. Caldwell, Major Noble 
Sharpe and Mrs. Sharpe, Dr. and Mrs. 
H. E. Clutterbuck, Dr. and Mrs. J. 
R. Jacobsen. 

















jacket is of 


green; the “ 


...one of the shades featured in perfectly 
matched accessories which Simpson's now - 
presents in a Spring Symphony of Pastels. 
It’s seen here in a casual outfit that you 
can wear right now under your furs. The 





‘ 
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tweed in a shadowy mixture | 
| 


of coral cocktail, dark red and lime-peel 


Darrock” sweater is of Scotch 


cashmere also in coral cocktail; the gored 
skirt is nubby lime-peel wool. Third Floor. 
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Frailties and Valentines 
BY ISABEL MORGAN 


THREE minor 

variably crop up in any list of 
feminine offenses concern lipstick, 
seams and fingernails. 

Lipstick, to be attractive, should re- 
main on the lips—not on the teeth or 
the rim of a coffee cup. Those having 
trouble along this line should keep in 
mind one important lipstick fact; 
don’t build one layer of lipstick on 
top of the other. When repairs are 
needed, retire from the public eye 
and do a thorough job of cleaning up. 
Clean off the old lipstick, preferably 
with soap and water or cleansing 
cream, and then begin anew. Spread 
the stuff on with an unjittery hand 
so that the outer line is sharp and 
clear, press the lips together, leave 
for a few moments. Then remove the 
surplus by pressing cleansing tissue 
against the lips. Most good lipsticks 
contain a dye that penetrates into the 
skin of the lips, so the stuff does not 
need to be applied in the Joan Craw- 
ford manner. 

Uneven stockings seams are another 
crime which seems to bring out the 
most caustic comments of those who 
are induced to list our small frailties. 
Heaven only knows, silk stockings are 
responsible for such large cavities in 
the income, at least the things ought 
to pay their way in appearance. It 
all depends on getting off to a good 
start. Roll the leg of the stocking 
down to the ankle before putting on 
the foot part. Grasp the roll, keep- 
ing a firm thumb over the seam to 
guide it in a straight line up the back 
of the leg as the stocking is drawn on. 
Then anchor them at the top so that 
the seams stay straight. 

Now that fingernails are being worn 
at longer lengths the recurrent pro- 
blem of how to deal with the objects 
when they crack and split is one that 
arises too often for peace of 
mind. A manicurist who knows her 
business usually can be counted to do 
such an excellent repair job that the 
mend is almost invisible. If such a 
treasure is not around at the crucial 
moment one always can fall back on 
those artificial nails that are cemented 
over the ruined nail. Lacking time 
and inclination for such camouflage, 
tile all the nails down to the top of 
the fingertips and let them get off to 
a new and better start rather than 


“crimes” which in- 


one’s 


League Studies 


ORE study of the 

is helping Junior League produc- 
ers to improve the technical standards 
of their plays,” said Virginia Lee Com- 
er, staff technician of the children’s 
theatre department for the Associa- 
tion of Junior Leagues of America, 
who was in Toronto from February 5- 
9 to conduct a Children’s Theatre 
Technical Institute for the Junior 
League of Toronto. “Children do not 
gloss over anything,” she explained. 


child audiences 


“Unlike sophisticated adult theatre- 
goers, they are absolutely honest in 
their reactions. If the Princess is 


locked up in a tower, they demand a 
keyhole in the door. Yet their imag- 
inations will fill gaps the producers 
never can. For instance, they can 
imagine Paul Revere galloping off 
on a horse, or the transformation of 
Cinderella’s coach, to their complete 
satisfaction.” 
Quiet, intense 
patient with 
methods of 


Miss Comer is im- 

some of the slipshod 
production in children’s 
theatres. “Children are a mixture of 
intense realism and great imagina- 
tion,”” she emphasizes. “To appeal to 
them the production may be simplified 
along certain lines but not any less 
perfect technically.”” She said that she 
believed they responded to the beauty 
of costumes most strongly, although 
the color of the background and light- 
ing often helped to put them into a re- 
ceptive frame of mind. 


Critics in the Audience 


Scenes of foreign countries, histor- 
ical periods, Indian dances, may be the 


child’s first introduction to these 
things, Miss Comer said in pointing 
out the need of authenticity in sets, 


dances and costuming. The producers 
have an educational responsibility as 
well as that of entertainment. In most 
added, the Junior Leagues 
work with the schools. They are able 
to hear the reactions of the audiences 
through their follow-up work in the 
Classrooms. The children write let- 
ters to the characters of the play, 
draw what they have seen, and dis- 
cuss it among themselves. Miss Comer 
believes this work to be important in 
improving technical weaknesses that 
might seem wrong to the child and 
ruin his enjoyment of the plays 
“Children have a right to develop ap- 


cities, she 





Announcements 


BIRTHS 
CROUCHER—On ‘Tuesday, February 
( 1940, at the Western Hospital, To 


ronto, to Mr. and Mrs. (¢ I 
(nee Evelyn G. Kelly), 


Croucher 
t daughte 1 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Mr. and Mrs. Trevor Gwyn, Winn 
Peg, announce the engagement of theit 
daughter, Elizabeth Emily to Mr. James 
Arthur Harshaw of Toronto son of 
Mrs. Harshaw and the late Archibald 
Thomas Harshaw of Napanee The 
marriage will take place in the Church 
of St. George The Martyr, Toronto 
Saturday, March 16th 


going about with one of them looking 
oddly shorter than the other nails. 
Then get some calcium into the Sys- 
tem as building material for new 
nails, and pamper them with oils and 
creams to keep them pliable. 


Be My Valentine 


Who will say St. Valentine’s Day is 
not what it used to be? é 

The day can be observed with all 
the trimmings with five crisp en- 
velopes in pastel shades, sealed and 


stamped and inscribed with senti- 
mental messages in _ old-fashioned 
script, each containing fragrant Blue 


Grass sachet. Each is charmingly 
endearing with such lush messages as 
“Dearest, I can’t forget you.” “My 


own, you're adorable,” and “Sweet- 
heart, Love me always.” These frag- 


rant letters come in a beribboned cel- 
lophane box with a tiny corsage of 
forget-me-nots ... a whimsical, smile- 
winning Valentine to melt her heart 
completely. 

Or 

Perfume pins, an original, charming 
and provocative thought, which marks 
the sender as one who knows the way 
to a damsel’s heart. Long pins, for 
corsages, hat or lapel ornaments, each 
topped with a bright glass-stoppered 
bubble filled with perfume. Put them 
in a corsage of fresh flowers . .. or 
send a pair of them packed in a gaily 
glowered box with a cellophane top. 


Looking at Paris 


Printed 
used by 


cotton squares like those 
Provencal peasants make a 
summer resort evening gown in the 
Helene Yrande collection shown re- 
cently in Paris, while printed shan- 
tung faconne is used for a swim suit 
with a tiny wrapover skirt at the front 
only. 

Other beachwear fashions include an 
oilskin jacket lined in striped jersey, 
with linen knickers; a_ plaid-lined 
beach coat with hood collar that but- 
tons on; and a linen play suit with 
gay printed scarfs covering the low- 
cut back, 

At Paquin novel touches included a 
youthful printed frock with matching 
pantalettes for bicycling; patent 
leather for a big capeline and a small 


Play Production 


preciation of this art form,” she says, 
“as much as they have a right to music 
and literature.” 

Miss Comer, who recently completed 
a series of five-day lectures and dem- 
onstrations for the Leagues of Brook- 
lyn, Akron and Cleveland, said that 
the types of plays presented varied 
with the needs of the communities. 
“All of their technical problems are 
equally difficult,” she said, ‘“whethe 
they concern a vanishing wizard or 
period costuming and furniture.” Her 
lectures cover every phase of produc- 
tion from scene and costume design- 
ing and lighting to make-up and scene 
painting, and are part of the service 
the Association of Junior Leagues of 
America renders, at no expense, to 
any League asking for an institute oi 
this nature. 

Last summer Miss Comer spent her 
“vacation” directing two plays for the 
Forty-niners at Chase Barn Playhouse 
in’ New Hampshire. Enthusiastic 
about the children’s theatre, she has 
also worked at almost every technical 
aspect of the theatre. A graduate of 
Mills College, California, she received 
her degree of Master of Fine Arts at 
Yale University Theatre. For two 
years she headed the drama depart- 
ment of Maryville College, St. Louis, 
and in September 1936 joined the As- 
sociation staff. Absorbed in theatrical 
work, she has spent her summers at 
theatres in Milford, Connecticut, and 
Cohasset. 

ee 


TRAVELERS 


Mrs. T. L. Simmons, of Ottawa, has 
left to spend the remainder of the 
winter at Daytona Beach, Florida. 

Miss Ella and Miss Nancy North- 
grave, of Toronto, have left for Pine- 
hurst, N.C. 

Mrs. Charles Brennan and_ het 
daughter, Mrs. E. Erickson, have left 
Ottawa for California, where they 
will spend some time in Pasadena. 





AN EASILY 
on which the new spring hats sit very 


MANAGED HAIR-DO 


prettily. The hat is tilted forward and 
to one side over the three deep curls 
that are swirled high. The curls are 
easily brushed up into the hat and look 
very smart even with the new cloche. 

Photo courtesy the Elizabeth Arden Salon, 





mutftin-shaped toque 
ing turbans, 


med with interchangeable printed She also has some travel costumes, 
scarfs. basically simple, with contrasting 

Jewels played an important part scarfs which can be adjusted or inter- 
in this collection and many dresses changed to vary the costume, while 
were adorned with large clips, such suit jackets have a detachable printed 


as an immense diamond daisy with a 
sapphire center. 
worn, one of them 
strands of rubies which made a band 
two inches wide at front. 
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MR. AND MRS. JOHN HOLLAND, photographed at Limberlost Lodge, near 

Huntsville, Ont., during a recent skiing week-end. Their companions are their 

Welsh Corgis, Libbear Bowhit Porgie and Libbear Bowhit Bride, from the 
Libbear Kennels, North Devon, England. 


; tulle jersey even- 
novelty straw hats trim- 


wrapovelr 
calls it her 


effects. Madame 
“1940 cut.” 


3ruyere 





front in the same idea. Even hand- 
bags have interchangeable handles. 
Many of the details of these cos- 
tumes are inspired by Finnish peasant 
costumes, and include belts of tapestry 
stitched in flower designs. One white 


Necklaces also were 
composed of 


PHOS OHOOO SOHO OOOOH OOOOH OOHOOOOOH 


ie se 


for DRESSES, SKIRTS and HOUSECOATS 


Madame Bruyere presented a large 


collection in which there were many coat, with lines which swing from R£00- Washable — Colorfast to Sun and Suds 
garments cut so that they can be_ the shoulder, is entirely covered with At all leading stores or write for samples to Wm. Hollins, Ltd., 266 King St., Toronto 
easily folded flat; some of these are embroidery. BOSOSRESOSOS OSE RESOE SES BRES GEA HE 
2 














Pardon Us it We 
Snicker at Wint 





The model illustrated is the MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK ROADMASTER four-door touring sedan. 


OMEWHERE, probably, numb-fingered 
drivers are bucking vainly at piled-up snow 
heaps, jolting miserably over frozen roads, snow- 
packed and rutted until every turn of the wheel 
means a jar. 


other new features and conveniences so numerous 
they’re counted by the dozen. 


So pardon us if we laugh at winter —and 
especially at the old idea that no one buys cars 
until the spring buds show. 

But you, lucky fellow — what does winter 


mean to you in that sleek-lined honey of a 1940 
McLaughlin-BuickP 


In McLaughlin-Buick you've got an all-season 
car —the kind of car you ought to be handling 
right now! 




















It means simply the sweet purr of a hundred- 
plus horsepower Dynaflash straight-eight with 
the pull to master any going. It means micro- 
poise-balanced smoothness to keep you forever 
free of vibration’s annoyance. 


When are you going to do something about 
getting one? 


Vd 


It means taking the choppiest, worst- rutted 
roads in stride, while soft coil springs on all 
four wheels soak up the jars before they ever 
reach you. 


It means driving a car in which even skid- 
risks have been reduced, and it means travel- 
ling in snug, weather-tight Body-by-Fisher 
comfort no matter what’s on the weather- 
man’s bill of fare. 


VT 
Vo ll 


It means, when you drive a Super, front 
seats that are next thing to five feet wide — 


SEE YOUR NEAREST BUICK DEALER 
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Realistic Valentines 
BY FP. -W. LUCE 


WHEN grandfather was a_ boy, 
valentines were sweet trifles of 
love and lavender, and some of our 
best poets bestirred themselves to pro- 
duce sentimental verses that brought 
tears of joy to the eyes of the ladys 
fayre to whom they were addressed. 
There were no merry quips in these 
messages from sighing lovers, but a 
touch of sadness and sometimes a 
hint of rebuke for pleasures too long 
delayed and an implied warning that 
youth would not last forever 
Robert Herrick wrote many charm- 
ing valentines in the Seventeenth 
Century, and if some of them are a 
bit too luscious for today’s squeamish 
taste, his address “To His Mistresse” 
is a perfect example of what his gen- 
eration highly approved. The first 
verse reads: 


Choose me your Valentine; 
Next, let us marry 


Love to the death will pine 


If we long tarry 
In those days the swain who sent 
a valentine did not disdain to sign 


his name to it. He taking no 
chances of some other lad claiming 
the credit for the gift. 

Times have changed. The valentine 
has dropped from the sublime to the 


was 





THE BACK PAGE 


Suitable contributions to ‘'The Back Page"’ 
will be paid for at regular rates. Short 
articles, verse, epigrams or cartoons of a 
humorous or ironical or indignant nature 
are what the editors are seeking. Prefer- 
ence is for topical comment. Address 
all contributions to ‘‘The Back Page’’, 
Saturday Night, 73 Richmond St. W., 
Toronto. 
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Th t i is towards realism, and 
sometimes it might seem to be a trifle 
rdone, but in one respect all mod- 
4 1es ke 
\ in us 
4 ity it I VO 1 be better if 
t senders ha yurage of thei 
onvictions ar oldly affixed thei 
signatures As it is, the man ol 
voman who gets the valentine may 
strong sus ons as to who is 
spons in never be sure. If 
\ a 1 ) rtain something 
t mig! SU though it might 
1 xa it the prime mover 
itended 
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stenographers sent him a picture 
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\ Whe is I and scratch 
UT i 
yur grammar’s bad sur temper’s 
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Tis plain to see you're full of bile 
nde th x nonymous sys- 
tem it’s n sé g the valentine 
on the notice board with an offer of 
five lars ard for information 
ading to 1¢ lentification of the 
sender Nobod knows except h 


and she won't tell 


Schoolmaarms are said to receive 
more comic valentines than any other 
lass, and there is presumptive evid- 
ence that most of these yme from 
the boys who sit Ve iown in the 
class It wou ta juce Miss 


8a ag} y f y ¥ y y , iF 
Teache to fee 1 more particular in 


terest in mung | t arlington if 
that lad had signed “Yours most sir 
cerely, Muggsey” to the screed wt 
perhaps with some slight degres 
exaggeratior lescribes her as 
You sour Ss witt 1s 

Ratt ha I in'd 

i I 

You think as Teacher you're one of 


But all the kids know 
naught but a pest. 


you’re 


THE butcher who weighs his thumb 

with the meat, the politician who 
is well and unfavorably known as a 
windbag, the bald-headed barber who 
recommends hair tonic, the beautician 
whose face is her misfortune, the cook 
whose biscuits should be served with 
nutcrackers, the golfer who can’t 
count beyond five, the fisherman who 
is an expert liar: all these and many 
more are regularly remembered with 
anonymous valentines when the an- 
niversary of the saint comes round. 
It isn’t right that they should have no 
chance of a come-back. 

Just think how happy a plumber 
would be on a cold and frosty morn- 
ing when he was advised that the 
pipes had burst on the upper floor of 
the home of the gentleman who had 
remembered him on St. Valentine’s 
Day with this little ditty instead of 
paying his over-due account of $9.75: 


With axe and saw you wreck the floor, 


To mend one leak and 
more; 


start two 


You’re fond of dirt, and mess and stink, 
And fall asleep under the sink 


Not good as poetry, perhaps, but 
not bad as insult. Quite likely the 
plumber would be a better judge of 
insult than of poetry, and would act 
accordingly when opportunity offered. 

The Biblical saying that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive is very 
apposite to the modern comic valen- 
tine, especially if one is of a choleric 
disposition and inclined to accept a 
poetic effusion too literally. Possibly 
that is why none of them are de- 
livered in person, a proceeding that 
would defeat the anonymity that now 
surrounds these seasonal gifts so effec- 
tively. It is too late to do anything 
about it for this year... It is probably 
too late to do anything about it for 
next year too 


CERTITUDE 


HE MAY tell you you are kind 
With quite other thoughts in 
mind 


He may tell you you are bright 
And not come another night. 


He may tell you you are fair 


Don’t believe him though he sweal 
But if wistfully he sighs 


You've the figure and the eyes, 
The soft graces and the ways 
Of his wife of other days 
Doubt you cannot then permit 
Lady, lady you are it 


Louis BLAKE DuFF. 


PINCUSHION 


FALL in love and out again 
With such appalling speed 

The gashes made by parting words 
Have never time to bleed: 





By Bert Bushell 


“AW, NUTS!" 


For lips as bright, and hands as soft 
And fair are always near, 

To staunch the wounds and kiss away 
The welling, crystal tear... 

In love..out..then in again, 
Until I’m sure the fact is 

That stupid Cupid person uses 
Me for target practice. 


A. W. Geo. HALL. 


THE WINTER DAYS PASS 
‘THE winter days pass 
In garments of spun glass. 
The sun can make eyes wilt 
Better than any gilt. 


And all this glitter and sheen 

Is loveliness too keen. 

But the evening sky bends over 

Like a lover to a lover. 
KENNETH MILLAR. 


A WORD TO THE WISE 


ITTLE lady never pray 
A ring of gold to wear 
Lest you find it in your nose, 
Much to your despair! 


Results ! 


HAVE never asked for much 

From this world’s annointed; 
Strange to say from day to day 
I've not been disappointed! 


Tragedy 


E GAVE her books on everything 
From Proust to Aphrodite; 

She fretted out her little soul 

For just one frilly nightie! 


Mona GOULD. 





IN THE GARDEN 





With Promise of Beauty 


BY PETER BURTON 


now, bounding 
with all their 


these color-riotous 


HERE they ome 
through the mails 


accustomed gaiety 


seed catalogues, to intrigue you and 
me by their pictured descriptions of 
gargantuan blooms, luxurious growth 
ind hues as varied as Joseph's coat. 
Catalogues are like that—year after 
ir they make their faithful rounds, 
lefying winter snow and ice to spread 
efo s the potential beauty of sum- 
é gardens 
Ar this year, Canadian gardens 
ipparently are in for a lot of alto- 
ther new beauty; for the season's 


see 


1 italogues list not 
-honored old 


only all the 
favorites, but a 
interesting and quite dis- 
novelties. So the home-gar- 
lener really has a bigger variety than 


number of 
tinctive 





which thrive 


RHODODENDRONS, 


in British Columbia, are a_ beautiful 


feature in the Victoria garden of Mrs. G. H. Barnard. 


ever from which to choose when plan- 
ning garden alterations and additions 
for the 1940 growing season. 

First of all, for gardeners who have 
a yen for blue, there’s a new ageratum 
upon which a silver medal already has 
been conferred. Its name Midget 
Blue-—-suggests the story: true azure- 
blue flowers borne freely on a plant 
that does not exceed four inches in 
height—-a useful new low specimen for 
edgings! 

And, also in blue, there is something 
else that is definitely unique—-a Sweet 
William of bright lavender-blue! As 
Sweet Williams in the past have been 
confined to reds, pinKs and whites, 
gardeners no doubt will have a par- 
ticularly warm welcome for this new 
blue variety of a flower which long 
has been deservedly popular. Still an- 
other new blue flower is the Heavenly 
Blue scabiosa; the plant semi-dwarf, 
erect and bushy, carrying its azure- 
blue double flowers on 
stems 

And there is an 
marine-blue sweet 
its spring-time 


Short, wiry 


altogether 
pea, 


new 
notable for 
blooming. Similar in 
type are a new rosy-pink and a 
lavender sweet pea in this early 
blooming catagory. 

Yellow Pygmy—that’s the name of 
an old friend in a new guise: this 
time a marigold of extremely dwart 
habit, eight inches as a maximum 
height, forming a tight ball of foliage 


with light lemon-yellow flowers. An- 
other marigold the Red and Gold 
Hybrid—is a cross between African 


and French types that grows about 
two feet high and carries golden- 
yellow flowers irregularly marked 
with red. 


Cream Star-—-an apt name, this, for 


one of the most prominent novelties 
of the year: a petunia that is dis- 
tinguished by creamy-white flowers 


Suggestively star-shaped. Dwarf and 
compact in form, this petunia is not- 
ably floriferous. Another new petunia, 
which rejoices in the name Glow, is in 


marked contrast, as its hue is brilliant 
rose-red, with a throat of lighter tone. 
This also is a petunia which can be 
counted on as free-flowering. 

And the ‘queen of flowers” is com- 
ing through with delightful new varie- 


ties for the garden of 1940. Even the 
names are appealing,—think of hav- 
ing Smiles in your garden! Yet you 


can have Smiles a-plenty; for one of 
the new roses bears that very name: 
and, with its cheerful pink blooms, it 
really merits the name. Gloaming is 
still another new rose; a deep rose- 
coloring suffused with coppery-yellow. 
Saturnia—deeper in color, yet similar 

is distinguished in two ways. First 
of all, it is what is known as a “twenty 
petal” rose: but, still more interest- 
ing, it is a gold medal winner. 

It’s surprising, really, the number 
of roses that show a blending of red 
or rose and yellow, after the order of 
the much-loved Talisman. There’s a 
new and quite exotic Spanish rose, 
Alezane, for instance, that shows that 
very blending. And, yes—this is im- 
portant!—according to the catalogues 
it flowers “continuously from spring 
to late fall.” So what, I ask you, what 
more could anyone demand of a 
garden rose? 






Ss 55¢ to $12.00 
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Yardley English Lavender 
Soap — The Luxury 


Soap of the World 
35e a large cake, 
3 for $1.00 


Yardley English 
Lavender Face 
Powder—$1.10 . 


Yardley English 
Complexion Cream 
$1.10 


Jean Cote, with yellow predominate, 
and McGredy’s Pride, the rose domin- 
ant, are two other recent introduc- 
tions that display a soft blending of 
rose and yellow. But, if your fancy 
as my own does—-happens to run to 
yellow, you would find these roses 
irresistible; Eclipse, yellow very faint- 












Light, 
Wisely styled to add charm to your suit. 
batiste and rayon sheers—with knowing use of 
smocking, faggotting, lace touches. 
sentative of a vast assortment. 
in the group. 


Above—each 3.49. 


NEW BLOUSETTES 


That 
Sing Of The Spring! 


white, and dainty as a milkweed puff! 


Cotton 


Only repre- 
Sizes 32 to 38 


Below—each 2.98 


Main Floor, Centre 


&T. EATON Couireo 


ly tinged with pink, Golmain, brilliant 
yellow, and Doubloons, a climbing 
rose with golden blooms that are 
delicately perfumed. As for white 
roses, here are two to try. One, Sum- 
mer Snow, is a climber that blooms 
all season; the other, Snowbank, is of 
the dwarf polyantha type. 





_ is 
often breath-catching. It is 


always so where England's 
socialites gather. And when 
you seek the reason you find 
it in one ever-present, lovable 
fragrance—the Yardley 
Lavender. There's a sweet- 
ness to its appeal—and a 
young freshness—that 
compel admiration. 


ae CHARM created 


by Yardley can be yours, too . . . for many lovable 
preparations by Yardley are awaiting you at the 
better drug and department stores. Learn for your- 
self how delightful the Yardley Lavender is . . . how 
fittingly you may wear it wherever you go. 
Discover the subtle refining qualities of Yardley 
face creams and lotions—how fairy-like are the 
Yardley complexion powders—how discreetly 
intriguing are the Yardley cosmetics. And... 
write now to Yardley & Co. (Canada) Ltd., Yardley 
House, Toronto, for a FREE copy of “Beauty 
Secrets from Bond Street.” 


AVENDER 


B eauty #eparations 











